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I. 


~ ACROSS the brilliant parquette, from the Bishop’s box, Miss 

Winstanley openly beckoned me with her little white black- 

dotted fan. Henrietta Winstanley is the Bishop’s sister, a 

lady more like her own fan than anything I can think of at the 

moment to compare her with; a small fluttering thing, constantly 

‘in motion, creating a pleasant stir wherever she happens to be, 

smelling deliciously of orris root or lavender, her black eyes spark- 
ling like the iridescents on the fan. 

There were beside her in the box the Bishop, Barbara Hemin- 

gray, her brother Dan,—the most popular young rascal in town, 


for the rest, a part of the Forlorn Hope, as Miss Winstanley calls 
the ardent band of Barbara’s followers, whom she has always 
stoutly declared Barbara would have none of. I wish I had been 
as sure of it. 
The Bishop looked the Bishop, or he would probably have been 
Dr. Winstanley, as his father had been before him, or Winstanley, 
attorney-at-law, following the way his maternal uncles had taken, 
or merely Winstanley, dealer in loans and real estate, as he once 
told me his predilection undeniably tended. But he looked the 
Bishop, and his sister, who was much older than he, vowed that he 
should become what nature so evidently intended. No one ever 
understood clearly just how she contrived it, but that she had 
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triumphantly arrived with him none could contradict. Indeed, 
whatever Miss Henrietta Winstanley undertakes she is pretty 
certain to accomplish. 

She had declared to me often, and with warmth, that if she could 
help it Ankony should not marry Barbara Hemingray, as he very 
evidently proposed to do, if possible. Therefore I was not surprised 
at the summons which beckoned me as her aide-de-camp, for Ankony 
had been making the most unmistakable love to Barbara ever since 
the curtain had gone up and that part of the Forlorn Hope repre- 
sented in the box had yielded itself to what was going on over the 
footlights. 

‘‘There’s ingratitude for you,” whispered she, as I bent over her. 

“Tt looks more like devotion,’’ I remarked dryly. 

“‘T launched that man socially. He had been very nice about my 
charities, and one must make some return, you know; besides, he 
isn’t altogether a bad sort. But he must not think he can marry 
Barbara Hemingray.”’ 

“Does he?” 

She made a comprehensive gesture. ‘‘ You can see for yourself. 
Such audaciousness I never knew! He seems to forget the gulf 
between them.” 

“The gulf of blood, eh?” said I. 

“Exactly. What is there harder to get around? I don’t 
mind a self-made man—in the third generation; but Ankony is in 
the first, and proud of it. And he imagines that because Dan is in 
his employ he can force his attentions on Barbara when and as 
he likes.” 

“‘TIsn’t it possible that he may not meet with quite the dis- 
couragement you think?” I suggested, with a smile that was mere 
braggadocio. 

“‘Nonsense! You don’t believe any such thing as that. Do you 
suppose for a minute that Barbara would receive him,—or his impos- 
sible sister-in-law either, for the matter of that,—if she didn’t feel 
that she had to?” She sighed and hurried on: ‘“‘One has to do so 
many awkward and unpleasant things when one is poor, and they 
are so poor. Do you know it’s a fact that they have to depend en- 
tirely nowadays on Dan’s salary? And so, you see, quite naturally, 
they must be decent to Mr. Ankony.” 

“How they manage to get on I don’t know,” I observed 
gravely. 

Miss Winstanley shook her brisk little head. ‘‘No more do I. 
Dan isn’t economical, you know,—how can we expect him to be, 
with his bringing up? It’s such a pity their father should have made 
that last unfortunate investment just before he died. It must be - 
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frightfully hard on them both; but the brunt of it falls on Barbara, 
as is natural, perhaps. You’ve noticed, haven’t you, that when a 
man and woman practise economy together it’s always the woman 
who, somehow, seems to get in the most exercise? I’m sure Dan 
is as considerate and careful as he knows how to be, but he is so 
generous, you know.” 

‘Perhaps he’s a bit too generous.” 

She nodded. ‘‘That’s it, precisely. Now, those are his flowers 
that the poor little neglected Pratt girl is carrying to-night. It 
was sweet of him to send them, of course, but he couldn’t afford to 
do it. It’s done the girl no end of good I’ve no doubt; but Barbara, 
why’’—she leaned closer to my ear—‘‘I don’t know that I ought 
to tell you, but I think I will: that is a made-over gown she has on 
this minute—twice made-over, if you want the truth.” 

“It’s the prettiest gown in the house!” I exclaimed boldly. 

‘““Only because it’s on the prettiest girl,’”’ smiled she. 

“But they say she isn’t pretty, you know.” 

“Who says it? The envious? Of course; they always say 
such things. I admit she isn’t a classic beauty, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“Thank heaven for I fervently ejaculated. 

Miss Winstanley twinkled as only Miss Winstanley can. 

“Tl tell you what she is, Mr. Twining,” she said, with warmth. 
“‘She is a genius, if she isn’t a downright beauty; she is a genius for 
simplicity, and I don’t know but that’s better than being a radiant 
beauty. There is nothing so charming to my mind as simplicity. 
Look at her clothes, her hair, her manner, her style! All simple, 
irresistibly simple. And it isn’t an assumed simplicity; it’s inbred 
and genuine and delightful.” _ 

I captured the hand that swayed the little white fan and arrested 
it long enough to press its slender fingers. 

“T don’t blame you for loving her,” she said, in a soft little 
voice; ‘‘I’d love her too if I were a man.” 

‘You are putting it rather strong, aren’t you?” I suggested. 

“About you caring for her? Well, how do you put it?” and she 
turned to me with a smile. 

“Frankly,” I admitted, ‘I haven’t as yet put it at all.” 

“What! You know what delays are.” 

“They are sometimes necessary and expedient,’’ I pleaded. 

“Necessary, perhaps, but never expedient. I don’t believe in 
them.” 

“Then I must certainly endeavor to follow a course more in 
_ keeping with your ideas.” 

‘Tell me why you men always have to be reminded of your p’s 
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and q’s?” she demanded impatiently. ‘‘A woman looks after her 
own.”’ 

And, being reminded of hers, she turned to the Bishop, whose 
glasses had been leveled for a full minute on the box of Mrs. Jack 
Ankony opposite. Mrs. Ankony is Ankony’s brother’s wife, a pretty 
young woman, with all the ambitions that her family should have 
had and hadn’t; so that her way is rather a difficult one to make, 
since the Ankonys are only just taking their first society steps. 

As I glanced toward Mrs. Ankony’s box, I heard the Bishop’s 
sister begin to speak to the Bishop of a widow of charitable inclina- 
tions and large means whom rumor says she is anxious he shall marry. 
I could see that she believed firmly in plentiful reminders. 

I turned to Barbara at the moment, and Barbara to me. There 
was, I thought, a glimmer of something like relief in her eyes. I 
know her eyes very well indeed, and I am not usually mistaken in 
what they convey. I moved my chair close, as if I meant to stay. 
The fluffy sleeve of her gown touched my coat. It was a white gown, 
and Barbara is adorable in white,—or, to speak more accurately, 
if that delightful state has its degrees of comparison, she is superla- 
tively adorable in it. 

“Do you care for the prima donna, Mr. Twining?” she asked. 

prima donna?” I repeated vaguely. 

“There is one, you know,” she said with one of her laughs that 
I am particularly fond of. 

“‘T must admit to not having observed, but now that you have 
called my attention to her I shall certainly take note of her.”’ 

“Do,” she counselled; ‘‘it isn’t nice to appear so distraught. ”’ 

“‘T am distracted,’’ I confessed in her ear. 

The ear and the cheek next to me grew very rosy. Barbara sat 
up with gréat dignity and looked out over the parquette, as if it 
had been neglected, like the prima donna. 

Ankony, I felt, could cheerfully have run me through, but I 
looked at Miss Winstanley and took courage. 

“Do you see Dan?” said Barbara presently. ‘‘He has been de- 
voting himself to those overlooked Crump girls, and now he is smiling 
on Anne Bowers.” 

“His ability to make himself go round is touching. It ought to 
be appreciated.” 

“T’m sure it is. It’s awfully nice of him, really,” she insisted. 

“Of course it is. I have often wished I might follow in his foot- 
steps, but I never seem to come to the place where I’m ready to try. 
Do you, Ankony?” 

“No; I’ve no fancy for indiscriminate love-making,”’ he answered, 
rather nastily. 
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“Dear me, it isn’t love-making at all,” cried Miss Winstanley, 
whirling about at the first sound of an attack upon her favorite. 
“It’s just his tender-heartedness. He can’t see any one neglected. 
Why, I saw him driving with Rose Terrell the other day; I don’t 
suppose anybody has taken her to drive in years. She looked quite 
radiant, poor thing!” 

‘Dan is a sort of social philanthropist,’ I suggested. 

“Tt requires more money than the most of us have to be any 
sort of a philanthropist,’’ Ankony muttered, in an aside that I alone 
caught. Or I thought I was the only one to catch it until I saw the 
” way Barbara’s cheeks were tingling and her eyes sparkling and then 
I knew that she had heard and that he would pay well for his remark. 

At the moment Bishop Winstanley addressed his sister, and she 
turned from us, while Ankony leaned over to ask me if I had met his 
sister-in-law’s guest, Miss Streeter. 

“‘That’s coming,” said I amiably, not disposed to take myself 
off at the covert suggestion. ‘‘ Pretty girl, isn’t she?” and I looked 
to where the Bishop’s glasses had pointed. ‘‘Rather after the 
Madonna order, don’t you think?” 

“T don’t know anything about ’em,”’ Ankony replied. 

Barbara tilted her head thoughtfully. ‘‘Sistine, isn’t it?’’ she 
observed. 

“Undoubtedly,” I agreed. 

“You'd like her,” Ankony said. ‘I’m sure Edith”—Edith 
was Mrs. Jack—‘‘ would like to have you drop in on them to- 
night.” 

“T will—later,’”’ I said. 

Miss Winstanley must have heard, for at the exact instant she 
reached back of her and squeezed my arm. 

I stayed till the last act. I couldn’t decently stay longer; be- 
sides, I knew Ankony well enough to be sure he would have it out 
with Barbara in spite of me. He had routed the Forlorn Hope by 
this time and had the field clear except for the watchful Miss Win- 
stanley. But I remembered the flashing of Barbara’s eyes and left 
them together cheerfully enough. 

As I went out of the theatre I brushed shoulders with Henrietta 
Winstanley, tripping along at her brother’s side and keeping an eye 
out for me, as mine was trained for her. 

“He proposed to her the minute you were gone,” she whispered 
excitedly, “right under our noses! Think of it! But oh, you should 
have heard her refuse him!” 

“T should have liked it better than anything else on earth,” I 
admitted. ‘You are certain——” 

““Why, you must have known she’d refuse him!” 
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“Far be it from me to set myself up as certain of anything 
with which a woman has to do.” 

She shook her head at me significantly. 

“Make certain!”’ she cried. 

I walked beside her for an instant in silence, and she slipped her 
fingers into mine. 

“‘T do want to see you both happy,”’ she said. 

The Bishop turned to us. ‘“‘ Fine-looking girl with Mrs. Ankony,” 
he remarked. ‘Did you notice her?” 

“The Sistine,’ I murmured absently. 

‘‘Kh? Miss Streeter.” 

“Yes, of course; Miss Streeter.” 

“TI don’t care for Mrs. Ankony, and I shouldn’t care for her 
guest, in all probability,’ said his sister. 

‘““My dear Henrietta, how very absurd!’ he protested amiably. 
And then: ‘‘It seemed to me that Ankony was very attentive to 
Barbara to-night. Did you notice?” 

Miss Winstanley laughed a crisp little laugh. 

“Omit the qualifying adverb, or change it to ‘offensively.’ The 
man is wretchedly bred. Good-night, Mr. Twining. Come to see me 
when you have anything particularly pleasant to tell me, and do 
let that be soon.” 

She settled back in the Bishop’s landau with a satisfied little 
smile, and I leaned in and bent over her hand. 

As they rolled away I turned to meet Dan Hemingray, who had 
just been shutting the carriage door on the spinster Averills and their 
almost despairing mamma. 

“Barbara went with the Deans,” he explained; ‘‘we’re using 
other people’s carriages these days, you know.” 

‘Lucky to have ’em offered,” I grumbled; ‘‘I don’t. Walk over 
to the car with me. There’s no harm ina street-car. - 

mighty little comfort.” 

“That’s largely a question of up-bringing,” I laughed. 

“Or down-sitting,” he grinned. Then he sighed, deeply and 
miserably, and tried to hide it in a series of coughs that did not 
deceive me. 

““What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“Did you notice Ankony to-night?” he inquired. 

“Yes. The fellow is a boor.” 

“His attentions were rather defiant, it seemed to me, as if—as 
if he challenged Barbara to cut him. Did you think so?” 

‘No. Why on earth should he have that attitude toward her? 
You’re in his employ, but you are not bound to him, nor under any 
obligation whatever. ”’ 
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‘‘No—no, that is——”’ 

““See here,” I broke in, rather impatiently, “there are plenty of 
concerns as big as his that would be glad to give you a good berth. 
Don’t let him press his obnoxious attentions on your sister just 
because you happen to be giving him excellent service for his 
money.” 

Dan looked at me oddly. ‘You don’t understand, Tom,” he 
said. 

“It seems to me I understand perfectly, and I’d like to thrash 
him for his impudence.’’ 

He laughed, but the troubled look came back quickly to his 
usually sunny face. 

“Miss Winstanley says he proposed to her to-night,” I said. 

He looked positively ghastly at that. 

“Oh, good Lord!” he cried, ‘‘ I hoped she could stave him off!” 

didn’t accept him.” 

no—of course not. But I wish——” 

“It seems to me,” I cut in, “‘that you’d be glad to have it over. 
He was bound to offer himself sooner or later, and now that he’s 
done it and she has refused him, you all understand each other, 
and he won’t be forever underfoot, as he has been. It will be much 
less embarrassing all round.” 

He shook his head and, lighting a cigar, walked on moodily 
beside me. 

‘“‘Ankony is the devil,” he said nervously. ‘You don’t under- 
stand.” 

II. 


THE next day Ankony sent for me. I am the legal adviser of the 
Central Savings Company. 

He was looking particularly bellicose. It was at once evident 
to me that he had his foot on somebody’s neck and meant to keep 
it there. I thought of what Miss Winstanley had said of self-made 
men in the first generation. Surely, I told myself, there were but 
few of them who were not belligerent. 

“‘Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!’? Ankony declared. 

I removed my gloves and found a comfortable chair. I was in 
no haste, as I am not greatly interested in the kettles of the acting 
president of the Central Savings Company, except as I am paid to 
become so, and Ankony’s mood and the recollection of his aggressive- 
ness the night before made me a little more antagonistic, if possible, 
than usual. 

“It’s the last thing in the world anybody would have thought 
likely to happen,” he said. ‘‘Upon my soul, I don’t see why it’s so 
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hard for a man to keep himself square these days. He has been going 
it a bit strong, perhaps, but I’m fond of him, and I’m not naturally _ 
suspicious, and the thought that he might be tempted never es: 
to me.” 

“Would you mind going at it other end round?” I compared 
for I hate to guess at things. 

He flushed. He hates suggestions. 

“If you want it flat, flat you’ll get it,” he said coarsely. ‘“‘Hem- 
ingray’s been stealing from the company.” 

I smoothed my gloves. 

“No,” said I quietly; ‘“‘oh, no; not Dan Hemingray.”’ 

Ankony was purple in a minute. 

““You’re mighty sure of that, are you?” he sneered. 

“T am,” said I; ‘“‘I know Dan Hemingray.”’ 

“You know Jim Austin too, don’t you?” 

I winced inwardly. Austin is an expert accountant, infallible, 
and an honest fellow besides. | 

‘What of that?” I demanded. 

“Well, he says Hemingray is a thief.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry he thinks so,”’ I remarked. 

“You don’t? You won’t?” 

‘No, of course I won’t.” 

“You mean that Austin’s wrong ?” 

“‘He may be. No man is infallible always.” 

“Jim Austin hasn’t been found making any mistakes that I 
know of.” 

“What does he say about it?” I asked. 

“That Hemingray has taken about three thousand, and that he 
has been taking it for more than six months. Of course I understand 
that under’ the circumstances——”’ 

“‘Under no circumstances would I believe a thing like that until 
it had been proved to me.” 

“Tt won’t take long to prove it. We’ll call Austin.” 

“Wait. If you are convinced, you may convince me, if you can. 
I am not ready to talk with any one outside yet. Not even Austin.” 

He sneered openly. A sneer from a man like Ankony is not a 
nice thing to stand. I beat my gloves against my leg. I wanted to 
throw them in his face. But it was not at just the stage in the pro- 
ceedings when I could afford to, so I held down my choler. 

He dragged a chair to the table, and I followed. He flung open 
the books with an air of triumph that he had not the decency to 
conceal. I knew how he was smarting under Barbara’s refusal. 

For an hour we went over the accounts. Then we looked up and 
faced each other: Jim Austin;jhad made no mistake. 
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‘Social success is costly, you see,’”” Ankony commented. ‘A 
poor man can’t afford to make himself quite so nice to the halt and 
the sick and the blind.” 

‘Nor can a rich man afford to make himself so insolent,” said I. 
“You are talking of a friend of mine, remember.” 

‘A nice kind of a friend, I must say!” 

‘‘An unfortunate one.” 

““T’ve no patience with that sort of thing, Twining,’’ he declared, 
a little more conciliatingly. 

‘No, I don’t expect you to have. Neither do I expect you to un- 
derstand his temptation; I don’t understand it myself, for I wasn’t 
born a rich man’s son, thank God, to have the silver spoon snatched 
suddenly out of my mouth and a rough pewter one pushed in in its 
place! It’s not a pleasant experience that, and if we haven’t gone 
through it we don’t know anything about it. It takes a strong man 
to meet that sort of thing and not be upset by it. Dan isn’t strong, 
perhaps; he is only open-hearted and big and generous and kind.” 

a thief,’”’ supplemented he. 

‘‘He was not an intentional one. He meant to put the money 
back, I am assured of that.” 

“Oh, they all expect to do that.” 

“IT dare say,’”’ I replied unargumentatively. 

“That’s no excuse,” he protested. 

“‘T am not urging it as one.” 

“A man’s a fool to take such chances.” 

“Discretion stands for morality with you, then?” I remarked. 

“No such thing!” he cried. ‘‘There’s no use in getting excited 
or sore about this thing, Twining.” 

I made a hasty calculation and offered him my proposition. It 
was to refund to him before the end of six weeks all that Hemin- 
gray had taken, with interest, Dan to be turned over to me, and 
nothing to be said of the affair to any one. 

‘“‘T suppose you call that restitution?” he inquired. 

‘Something like it, yes.” 

“Well, I don’t. We're tired of this thing of being robbed behind 
our backs by the men we trust. I didn’t send for you to consider 
ways and means of getting the money back and letting Hemingray 
go scot free. I sent for you as the company’s attorney to proceed at 
once with the necessary steps leading to his arrest and incarceration.” 

“Ah,” said I, “now we understand each other.”’ 

He nodded. 

“T would hardly have expected this of you, Ankony.” 

“You admit the theft, don’t you?” 

“‘Do you admit the motive that prompts you in the prosecution?”’ 
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“That’s got nothing to do with it. But naturally—quite natu- 
rally, I’m sure—it is to our interest to stop this business and make an 
example of the thief. We’ve stood it too long already. This is the 
fifth time this has happened to the company in twice that many 
years. I tell you it won’t do to let it go on.” 

IT looked at him and smiled. It may not have been a very 
pleasant smile; I certainly didn’t intend it to be, and he flushed 
beneath it. 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ he blustered. 

“That what you are telling me is all nonsense,”’ I retorted. 

“Now that you’ve gone this far, perhaps you will go a little far- 
ther and make yourself plain,” he cried angrily. 

“Certainly. You were refused last night by Miss Hemingray.” 

“‘She told you that!” 

“If you knew her better you would not ask such a question. 
She told me nothing. You made your proposal so public that the 
refusal was bound to be more or less so, and you have yourself to 
thank for the fact that I, with others, know of it. Now, to make her 
suffer, you throw her brother into prison.” 

He got up hotly and took a step or two toward me. 

“‘Be careful what you say. You know better than that.”’ 

“Your habit has not been to run down offenders,” I remarked. 

‘““We’ve had to let several of them go because of their relation to 
members of the company. But there must be a stop somewhere, and 
I am in earnest when I say that it must be here. I’m sorry for the 
boy and for his sister, though I don’t expect you to believe it. 
But——” 

“No, don’t,” said I. 

I took up my hat. 

“Wait! Where are you going?” 

“Back to my office.” 

“What for?” 

‘Because our interview is at an end.” 

“‘Tt’s only begun. We must talk of how we are to proceed.” 

I walked toward the door. 

“‘Am I to understand you refuse to have anything to do with 
the prosecution?” he cried. 

certainly are, Ankony.” 

“‘T must remind you of your obligation to the company.” 

“There’s an obligation before it,’’ I said, my hand on the knob. 

“‘That sounds very fine,” he sneered. ‘‘ Naturally, I can under- 
stand that you wish the Hemingray name kept clean, since——” 

“Don’t go any further, if you please. I shall send in my resig- 
nation at once.” 
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“Oh, better think twice of that, Mr. Twining.” 
I went out and shut the door. But half-way down the hall I 
turned deliberately, hesitated only a moment, and went back. 
What pride I had for myself and for Dan and Barbara was gone. 
Matters must be amicably adjusted if possible. 

““Ankony,” I said, going in to him, ‘for God’s sake think of 
Miss Hemingray, if you won’t think of the boy. If she had accepted 
- you last night, you would not have followed this course. You 
wouldn’t have considered it. You would have been full of other plans 
this morning. Surely we can’t hold women to blame for not caring 
for us when we ask them to. It’s not fair. Love isn’t to be com- 
pelled; you know that as well as I do. Think better of this. Won’t 
you? You know what an honored place theirs has always been in 
the community. You know what luck they’ve had ever since their 
father’s death, and how they’ve met it. You have been a guest 
in their house, a friend of them both. You must have admired 
their courage, their smiles, and the incomparable way in which they 
have both set themselves to make things come right. The boy 
has been weak.” 

“He stole the money——”’ he broke in. 

“Yes, I know he did. I’m not exonerating him; I’m not trying 
to. It was a crime, and I recognize it, of course, and your right to 
prosecute, if you are so determined. But put yourself in his place 
if you can. He is simply prodigal in his kindness. There are more 
people in town to-day who have been buoyed up and brightened by 
him than by any other man, old or young. Maybe he did take your 
money to help doit. But as much as he ever expected to do anything 
he expected to pay it all back. He stinted himself; it was only with 
others he was generous. And then his sister—he wanted to make 
things easy for her if he could. He was ashamed to admit that he 
couldn’t keep it up. Foolish? Of course it was foolish. But you 
admire him a little for trying to carry his end of the Hemingray 
string as it had always been kept up, don’t you? You see what it 
has already cost him. Don’t make it cost him everything he’s got. 
Give him another chance. He’ll redeem himself. You'll see. Try 
him.” 

“You ask too much.” 

“Too much! I only ask what you’ve done for fellows that were 
rascals and deep-dyed culprits. Surely you can give him the le- 
niency you gave them. As for the bad influence, there won’t be any, 
as you must admit, since no one knows of it, nor will know of it if 
you do ask. Let the boy go, Ankony.” 

“You plead well. I don’t wonder you want the Hemingray 
escutcheon kept clean, and I’m sorry I can’t accommodate you.” 
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won't?” 

“T can’t.” 

“Rubbish. Will you?” 

“T will not, Mr. Twining. I must proceed with the prosecution.” 

I pulled myself in hand with a strong effort. 

“Tf I did what I want to do, I’d throttle you, Ankony,” I said, 
and I went out and shut the door between him and my rage, which 
was becoming ungovernable. 

I spent the rest of the morning in a determined effort to find 
something to change the course of events and save Dan. But all 
my determination and eagerness went for nothing. There was abso- 
lutely nothing I could lay hands upon. Ankony was inexorable and 
vindictive. And no help could come outside of Ankony. There was 
no further appeal to be made to him. I knew of nothing with 
which to threaten or frighten him. He was impregnable in his own 
past discretion and I was in a frenzy of helplessness. 

As I was leaving the office on a further search, which, I admitted 
even as I undertook it, promised nothing, I ran face to face with 
_ Barbara in the hallway. A glance at her showed me that she knew. 
She had smiled through losses and bereavement and pain, but she 
was not smiling now. The Hemingrays knew how to meet vicissi- 
tude but not dishonor. Shame had burned the brightness from her 
eyes and seared dry that deeper well of cheer in her brave heart. 

She looked at me dimly, as if in that acute moment I did not 
enter in, and she could not concentrate her half-paralyzed faculties 
upon me. It was startling to see her so. Her face, without a smile 
or the reflection of a smile, was strange to me and appalling. It 
smote me. An agony of longing to do something, say something, 
offer something of help, was upon me, but I felt its futility. What 
could I do, with bound hands? 

I bowed to her and moved on to my further office. At the door, 
however, I turned to look after her, and was astonished to see her 
pause before Ankony’s office. Then I understood: she was going to 
intercede for Dan. As the comprehension swept over me, I called to 
her. I would not have her humiliate herself uselessly. But she did 
not hear me, and passed in, and I told myself that perhaps, after all, 
she might move him; certainly any man—but Ankony was a monster, 
not a man. His pride was always keener than his emotion, and his 
pride was smarting. 

I left my door open to be ready if there should be anything I 
could do for her, but when she came down the hall Ankony was with 
her. He was all deference and attention, radiating satisfaction 
and triumph. Yet Barbara was smiling,—not the old smile, to be 
sure, but as if in tremendous relief,—and the despair had faded 
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from her eyes, while her head was lifted with the old proud poise, 
and her step was not leaden as it had been when she passed down 
the hall. 

‘‘ Perhaps your brother might like to go to join my brother Jack for 
a while,” Ankony was saying, as they passed my door. ‘‘The 
company rather needs him out am and he might find the change 
pleasant. ”’ 

So she had gained Dan’s freedom—his one more chance! 

I went out to tramp and settle my nerves. I needed to readjust 
myself to the situation. When I came back I found my resignation, 
which I had sent to Ankony several hours earlier, lying on my desk. 
It had been returned to me with a note from him saying the company 
refused to consider it, as the reason for my urging it had been re- 
moved, and it was therefore hoped that our former relations might 
continue. 

I tore the note and the resignation across. 

‘So much for the charm and the persuasive powers of a woman,” 
I muttered. ‘‘No man is adamant.” 


III. 


‘“‘FELICITATE me,” commanded Mrs. Jack Ankony the next day, 
as she brought her cart up to the curb and leaned down to me with 
a smile of complete satisfaction. 

“Gladly, if you will give me a new reason for it,” I replied. 
“There are so many well-known ones, but I have heard of noth- 
ing new. What is it?” 

“‘Flatterer! But, really, don’t you know? MHaven’t you heard? 
Am I actually to be the news-bearer?”’ 

“T know nothing, I assure you. I never hear things, Mrs. Ankony, 
until everybody else has heard them. Do take pity on me, won’t 
you?” 

“But I supposed you would have heard—you, of all people, not to 
know! Why, it’sin all the papers. That is, it’s going to be to-night.”’ 

‘‘But I am not the seventh daughter of the seventh daughter, 
you know; I can’t read the future, nor the papers till they come out.” 

She made a funny — mouth. ‘If you tease re Mr. Twining, 
perhaps I shan’t tell you.” 

“Oh, but you will,” I smiled; ‘nothing could teed you from it.” 

‘“‘Frankly, nothing could,’ she laughingly admitted. 

“‘Then tell me, do,” I begged. 

She leaned down to me, composing her face from merriment to 
tranquillity. 

“T’m the happiest woman in town to-day: the charming Miss 
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Hemingray is to marry my husband’s brother. Don’t you think I 
have a right to be?” 

I had just strength to stoop and pat the head of a ridiculous 
spaniel that sprang out of the cart and frisked about my feet. 

you surprised?’’ she challenged. 

I continued to fondle the spaniel. 

‘“‘T’m never surprised at anything, Mrs. Ankony.” 

“Oh, how like a very old person that sounds!” 

“T am old—very old, in experience.” 

Mrs. Ankony nodded ready assent. ‘‘So I should have said, Mr. 
Twining, but you also very clever.” 

I stood up with recovered equilibrium. 

“What a pleasant exchange of compliments!” I observed. 

“Do you know,” she remarked thoughtfully, ‘‘it seems rather 
a pity we should have known each other so slightly, Mr. Twining. 
I believe we have each missed something by it.” 

“‘The loss Iam sure is all mine, and I have often regretted it. 
Is it, do you think, too late to remedy so lamentable a matter?’ I 
inquired, trying to rise to the situation as a half-hearted fish rises to 
the fly. 

“‘It is just possible we may see more of each other now, since 
my brother is very fond of having his friends about him, and, as you 
are one of his wife’s—dear me! how premature I am, but then one is 
certain there will be no slip here, and that she will be his wife,—one 
of Miss Hemingray’s greatest friends—you are, aren’t you?” 

has none better,’’ I replied. 

“Yes, so I thought, and of course Edward will wish her to con- 
tinue to see her old acquaintances and friends just as before, so I 
dare say we may often meet.” 

I writhed inwardly beneath her pretty patronage, and under- 
stood in a meastre little Henrietta Winstanley’s feelings for her. 

“‘But in the mean time,” she continued pleasantly, ‘“‘I hope you 
will come 6 see Cecelia and me. Good-by. Remember, we shall 
expect you.” She gathered up the reins and then thought better 
of leaving me to find my way afoot up the avenue. 

““Why not let me give you a lift?” she asked. 

“Thank you, but I am leaving the avenue a block or two up.” 

‘‘Ah, too bad! Bless me, look at this, pray! Here is Cecelia 
now—my cousin Miss Streeter, you know—and the Bishop.” 

“The Bishop?” I echoed. ‘‘ What Bishop?” 

She laughed gayly. 

“T don’t wonder you are surprised,” she said; ‘“‘Bishop Win- 
stanley,” and, as we turned to look at them, she could not help the 
complacent little tuck her lips took. I did not blame her for it. 
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“How she fits her name, doesn’t she?” I exclaimed. 

“Cecelia? Why, yes, I suppose so. Oh, and the Bishop is such a 
dear! Cecelia is an ardent horsewoman, and when he found we had 
no good mount in our stable—I never ride, you know—what does he 
do but insist upon bringing her one of his. Splendid fellow.” 

“The mount?” I inquired. 

“ And the Bishop,” she smiled back at me. ‘‘ Now, if you will, you 
may hand my dog up. I almost forgot him in the excitement of 
the minute.” 

I chased him over the grass and captured him finally, tongue out. 

“‘Poor dear, you must forgive him the exercise he made you take. 
He is so playful. He doesn’t know how tiresome playfulness is. ”’ 

I handed him up with a caress. I was remembering the turn he 
had served me. ; 

“‘T do believe you like him,” she declared. 

“TI do. But I am killing a little time, if I must acknowledge the 
truth: I am waiting to see the Bishop and Miss Streeter go by. 


How slowly they come!” 
“They look well together, don’t they?” she murmured criti- 


cally. 

“‘The ensemble is perfect,” I said. 

“How quaint you are!’’ she laughed. 

We turned with smiles and bows to the Bishop and his companion. 
They were indeed imposing. The Sistine bowed guardedly, as if she 
feared to disarrange her halo, and the Bishop beamed, a little 
guiltily, it seemed to’me. Later I found it to be another case of the 
mouse and the absent cat. 

Mrs. Ankony whirled along in the opposite direction after they 
had gone, and in a blur of emotions I hurried down the avenue, not 
sure where I meant to bring up, but presently finding myself ascend- 
ing the Winstanley steps. I was not clearly conscious of my reason 
for wanting to see Henrietta Winstanley just then except that she 
always clarified things for me,—and certainly they had never needed 
it worse than now. 

To my great disappointment, I found that she had gone out of 
town to join an invalid friend, and that her return and destination 
were not known at home, depending as they did upon the caprice of 
the friend. Her servant thought it probable, however, that she 
would not be back in town for several weeks, perhaps a month. 

I turned from her door in the deepest regret, but my tumbling 
thoughts had already begun to steady themselves into something 
resembling calm, and I saw things a little more clearly: one thing I 
perceived with startling clearness, and that was that Barbara had 


given herself for Dan’s liberty and good name. 
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What it meant to her drove away, for the moment, all thought 
of what it meant to me, but later my own rebellion arose and rioted 
—to noend. It was indeed the hopelessness of it all that smote me 
from the beginning. I felt like a paralyzed man in a fire. But he 
listens for the sound of his rescuers, and for me there could be no 
help. There had been but one way to save Dan,—a way so hideous 
it had not even suggested itself to me, but Barbara, loving him as 
she did and determined to save him, had thought of it at once and 
had not hesitated to take it, monstrous as it was in its cruelty. 

That Dan could accept so high a price of her astonished me, but 
I knew that she dominated him in the affairs of their every-day 
life, and I could understand that, sick as he was with despair and 
remorse, he would yield to her fierce persuasion, without at first 
realizing just what she was offering for his honor. 

My mind refused to conceive of the enormity of the sacrifice. 
I walked on stupidly, having no notion where I was going, but feeling 
that I must keep going. The avenue was filled with vehicles. It 
was its most fashionable hour, and several of my friends were pass- 
ing; but I affected to see none of them. To save me, I could not have 
met their smiles with summoned ones, and I was not minded to try. 
But, looking straight ahead as I was, I yet felt them coming—Bar- 
bara and Ankony, and they were upon me before I could turn into 
a side street and avoid them. 

Ankony’s turnout was the smartest in the street, and it was fit- 
ting, perhaps, that the most charming girl in town should sit beside 
him. She wore a simple blue gown,—perhaps it too was made-over; 
I reflected hastily that she would not have to wear that kind after 
she married Ankony,—and to the casual observer she must have 
looked happy and serene, but to me, in the instant of our meeting, 
there was something back of her smiles that startled me, something 
that surely looked forth in terror—the impotent terror that is vague 
and still and does not realize its own appeal. It was as if, uncon- 
sciously, she had put out a sudden hand to me. 

I went out to the curb to speak with them. 

“You will want to give us your blessing, Twining, if you have 
heard the good news,” Ankony said, with great geniality. 

“Yes, I have just heard,’ I said. 

I held out my hand to Barbara, and she gave me hers, a little, 
cold, unsteady hand. Her eyes tried not to falter beneath mine, and 
she smiled. I wished to heaven she had not, for I carried that smile 
with me for weeks. 

“Miss Hemingray knows that I desire nothing so much as her 
happiness,’’ said I. 

She pressed the tips of my fingers as I withdrew them. 
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Ankony extended his hand, but I was stooping to fleck something 
from my trousers. 

‘Well,’”’ said he, in a simulation of vast amiability, ‘‘my taste 
can’t be denied, you will have to agree with me, no matter what 
may be said of hers.” 

“You are right,’ I said heartily; ‘‘ you are a fortunate man.” 

“So I am being told on every hand. But I didn’t need that, 
to know it. I thought you would say so, Twining.” 

one so heartily.” 

“It’s gratifying to find that one’s fiancée is so generally beloved, 
I’m sure.” 

Barbara turned upon us with a flush and a smile. 

“Oh, do stop saying nice things of me! It’s horrid of you. I 
don’t like it. You make me feel as if I were walking around my 
own bier.” 

Ankony smiled at her whimsicalness, but I knew her to be on 
the verge of undoing. 

“Our friends tell us they are surprised; that nothing like this 
was to have been expected,’ he observed, looking at me. 

I could have throttled him: his blade was cutting both ways 
now, and he knew it. Barbara went very white and shut her lips 
with an odd fierceness. 

“Perhaps,” he went on, in that smooth voice of his, “‘it has been 
a bit sudden—a little surprising.” 

‘‘Many things are surprising,” I said, and met his eyes with my 
indignant ones. His shifted. 

“We are blocking the street,’ Barbara cried. ‘‘ Let us go on.” 

‘“As you please,’”? Ankony answered. ‘‘ Always as you please— 
dear.” 

I saw the color splash over her white cheeks at the endearment. 
This was a part of the cost,—the outrageous, impossible cost. 


IV. 


I went to see Barbara a few days later. 

It is queer how a changed atmosphere seems to affect the ma- 
terial as well as the immaterial,—even the Hemingray doorsteps 
appeared changed as I stood on them in the dusk of the spring even- 
ing, awaiting to be admitted. 

I was shown into the south drawing-room to wait for Barbara; 
I have been shown into the south drawing-room to wait for her a 
hundred times, and I had always before found it a pleasant, inviting 
place; but I got no further than the threshold this evening: the 
change in it was amazing. The prodigality of light struck me first, 
and then its gala-air; it was as if it too were receiving congratula- 
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tions in its best clothes along with its mistress. There-were flowers 
everywhere. I am fond of all flowers but those taken by another man 
to the girl I love. Ankony’s flowers overran the south drawing- 
room; they were on the three-cornered piano that had belonged to 
Barbara’s mother, on the quaint cabinet with ormolu mounts and 
parquetry panelling that had been her great-grandmother’s, on her 
grandmother’s mahogany table, and on mantels and shelves and 
cases. 

Their fragrance met me at the threshold and stopped me there 
as if it had been funeral fragrance. With a shiver I crossed quickly 
to the library. There was no light there but a dim firelight. The 
library, evidently, was not receiving congratulations, and I entered 
with a sigh of thankfulness for something unchanged, when, mockery 
of mockeries, just as I was throwing myself down to wait for Barbara 
I discovered a great bowl of Soleil d’Or roses glowing in the middle 
of the table. The Forlorn Hope had offered its tribute of American 
Beauties and Jacqueminots and Maréchal Neils to Barbara, but it 
had always been my privilege to take her the splendid Soleil d’Or. I 
stood for a minute looking at these upon her table, then I picked 
up the big crystal bowl and cé#rried it across to the drawing-room, 
where I set it down not too gently. 

Presently I heard Barbara’s step inthe hall. It sounded a little 
languid, I thought. 

“T am here,’ I said, from the library. 

‘“What are you doing there in the dark?” 

“IT like the dark and the library.” 

“‘How capricious you are! I never knew you to wait here 
before.” 

I made no reply, but I stirred the fire in the hope that she would 
not ring for lights. 

‘“‘T am tired,” she said, as she sank into a chair I drew for her. 

“Pleasantly?” I inquired with sympathy. 

“No, downrightly. People have been coming for days to say 
nice things to me. I suppose I ought to be glad.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Nice things can become awfully tiresome.” 

She nodded wearily. 

“I promise in the beginning to say nothing nice whatever,” I 
hastened to assure her. 

She smiled a little. 

“You rarely do,” she observed; ‘“‘but I think I shall rather like 
it to-night. I’ve about exhausted all my replies. You’ve no idea 
how quickly you run out of replies to the sort of amiable platitudes 
that have been showered on me lately.” 

“T dare say. You know I’ve never experienced anything like it. 
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People make phrases, and you make phrases back at them. Is that 
it? But you wouldn’t make them for me, I am sure.” 

“No, I think I shouldn’t consider it worth while.” 

“It wouldn’t be good for you if I caught you at it.” 

‘“‘That’s the real cleverness,” she mused, ‘‘to make a catchword 
sound pristine in its freshness. A lot of women I know can do it. 
I never could. It’s art, or——” 

““Do you remember the story of the fairy godmother who put 
pearls instead of words in the mouth of one of her godchildren?” I 
asked. ‘‘If these were still the blessed days of fairies, I know a lot 
of good folks who would ask for catchwords, don’t you?”’ 

She laughed softly. 

“Instead of brains, ” she said. ‘‘They would be so much easier 
managed. ”’ 

“Exactly!” 

We laughed again. For a moment I think we forgot. We were 
so accustomed to being gay. 

“You are very amiable to-night,’’ she remarked after a moment. 
“It’s so nice to find you that way. You are not always so, you know. 
For instance——” 

“You mistake,” I interrupted; “I’m not ew at all to-night. 
I am exceedingly out of sorts. I have lost something, and I don’t 
like losing things; it makes me cross.” 

“Careless people always lose things,’ said she severely; ‘‘I 
always told you how careless you were.” 

‘I’m afraid you were right,” I admitted; ‘‘but I didn’t mean to 
be. 

“‘Oh, one never means to -_ of course. Don’t urge that as an 
excuse.” 

“The fault is not all mine,’’ I extenuated. 

She laughed. 

“Whom are you trying to put it on?” she asked. 

But I did not reply, and presently she inquired more kindly: 

“Was what you lost of much value?” 

the greatest value.” 

‘““Pshaw! that’s too bad. Have you tried to recover it?”’ And 
now a friendly interest warmed her tones. 

“It’s no use,” said I hopelessly. 

“But I should think you’d try, at least,” she urged. 

I looked at her speculatively. 

“‘T wish I dared,” I sighed. 

““How queer! Why don’t you dare?” 

“‘There are several reasons.” 

She faced me accusingly. 
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“Are you talking in epigram?”’ she suddenly demanded. ‘‘ You 
know how [ hate it.” 

“Not at all,” I protested; ‘‘but, you see, this didn’t really belong 
to me. I never possessed it. I hoped that some day it would be 
mine, and now I have lost the hope of it. Do you see what I mean?” 

She put her chin in her palm and stared into the fire. 

“That is so different—so altogether different,”’ she said. 

_ “But quite as hard to bear,” I insisted. ‘‘ It is no easier to lose 
the hope of a thing than to lose the thing itself.” 

“Perhaps not,” she admitted thoughtfully; ‘but we have all 
had a great many losses of that kind.” 

“‘T never had a loss like this,”’ I replied seriously, and I arose to 
punch the fire and change the subject. 

Barbara, however, was both sympathetic and interested, and 
also, I think, she considered this a safe and comfortable topic and 
she wished to avoid others that might not prove so. So she said: 

“‘T can’t see why you have given up all hope of getting this thing 
that you want. You say you dare not make another try at it. But 
I don’t understand. Is it some sort of a chairmanship, and has it 
been given to some one else?” 

“Tt is not a chairmanship,” I answered her; ‘but, yes, it has 
been given to some one else.” 

“Quite irrevocably?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“T’m so sorry for you.” 

“Thank you. I need your sympathy.” 

“Then it meant a great deal to you?” 

She turned in her chair quite suddenly and looked at me, the ques- 
tion in her eyes. At the moment the fire began to flame and crackle, 
falling full on my unwilling face, and her eyes, meeting mine, compre- 
hended in spite of me, wavered, and dropped. 

“Oh!” she breathed very softly, ‘‘oh, why did you—did you do 
it?” 

“He isn’t much of a man who goes about whimpering, is he?” 
I asked, trying to smile but making a dismal failure of it. “If the 
fire had only smouldered a minute longer you need never have 
known. Don’t remember it, and don’t let it make any difference 
in your—your happiness.” 

“Don’t!” she cried. She put her face down on the arm of the 
chair and left it there a minute, while I stood looking helplessly 
down at her. Presently she lifted her head and looked at me with 
eyes filled with scorn. 

“T hate myself when I think of what you must think of me,” 
she flashed. ‘‘Can you think one kindly thing?” 
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one,” said I, ‘‘ but a thousand.” 

Her smile wavered through tears, and she put out her hand to 
me. She ought not,—it was a dangerous moment: there are times 
when the hardest thing in the world is to take the hand of the 
woman you love. But she didn’t know it, and I took it. 

“Then you don’t—you won’t—oh, will you——” she cried 
chaotically. 

“T won't,” I declared. “It’s all right. Why, Barbara, bless you, 
you knew that, didn’t you?” 

She nodded slowly. ‘Of course there never was—oh, why do 
you make me say such things? there never was anything—anything 
between us, Mr. Twining. You don’t care for me, really, I am sure. 
You—never told me so, and——” 

““No, I never told you so,’’ I repeated. ‘“‘I was waiting——”’ 

- “Don’t,” she begged. ‘But, you see, I didn’t know. And, oh, 
it couldn’t have——” 

I stooped and touched her hair with my lips. 

“Never mind,” said I; ‘‘tell me about who has been to see you. 
I want to know everything you know.” 

She lifted me a grateful glance. 

“Mrs. Tyson Potter was here,” she said, and a new, stinging 
smile touched her lips. ‘‘She came to say pleasantly unpleasant 
things. She told me quite frankly that it was a wise thing for a 
poor girl like me to marry rich. You wouldn’t——” 

“T am not a Mrs. Tyson Potter. The old heathen!” 

_ Barbara flashed me a smile. 

‘But it’s rather the natural thing for people to say of such an 
engagement,” she protested a moment later. ‘‘ You know it is.” 

“Nonsense! It isn’t. And what do you care what they say? 
Was there ever a betrothal that was not the signal-gun for a perfect 
volley of silly chatter?” 

She smoothed a crumpled frill of lace. 

‘‘Miss Winstanley has not been here,” she said significantly. 

‘“‘She’s not. in town. She left the day before your engagement 
was announced. Didn’t you know?” 

“No. Oh, I’m so glad! I thought she disapproved. And I’m 
so very fond of her I couldn’t bear—-—”’ 

‘““Nothing of the sort. She’ll write you the minute she hears, of 
course. She has gone off somewhere with a sick friend and probably 
hasn’t heard the news yet.” 

‘““How comforting you are! It’s such a relief to hear it. I couldn’t 
bear to feel estranged from her. The Bishop was very kind. He 
sent me those beautiful roses there.’’ 

“Where?’’ questioned I eagerly. 
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“There on the table. Wasn’t it odd he should have chosen 
Soleil d’Or beauties? Why, where are they?” she asked, as she turned 
to look at them, and so to avoid looking at me. 

“They are in the south drawing-room,” I replied gravely; ‘‘T’ll 
go and get them.” 

I caught the glimmer in her eyes as I passed her. 

When I came back she was stooping so I could not see her face, 
but she said softly, ‘I have asked Mr. Ankony always to send me 
the paler roses.” 

It was the point beyond which I could not keep my head, nor 
my lips. 

“Barbara!” I cried out foolishly. 

‘You know how I dislike reminders,” she said quietly. ‘And 
ours has been a pleasant—friendship. ”’ 

I had got hold of myself again. 

“What did the Bishop write you?” I asked. 

“Oh, a charming little note. He said the most beautiful things 
in it.” 

“It is a part of his mission—to say beautiful things.” 

‘And how well he fills it! He is such a dear.” 

“So Mrs. Ankony says,” I remarked. 

“Mrs. Ankony?” 

“Mrs. Jack—when he rides in the park with Miss Streeter.” 

“Oh,” and she smiled politely. How many women smile politely 
when their husband’s relatives are mentioned! 

“‘She is going to give a dinner for me next week; I hope you are 
coming,’’ she said. 

’ “No, I had thought I would not.” 

“Oh, perhaps you don’t like her. Is that it?” 

“Not at all. I was thinking entirely of—myself.”’ 

She looked away, blushing daintily. ‘I wish you wouldn’t,”’ 
she protested. ‘‘ About the dinner; you mustn’t come if you don’t 
want to, of course.” 

“IT suppose I may as well get used to it,” 1 observed, more 
philosophically than I felt. ‘I can’t wipe myself out entirely, you 
know. And you wouldn’t want me to, I’m sure.” 

She did not answer. Sighing gently, she leaned back in the 
battered old chair that had been her father’s favorite. She looked 
slender and childish and dear in that chair, and the firelight was ex- 
quisite on her hands and gown and hair, but I thought her pale, 
even beneath its faintly ruddy glow. 

‘IT suppose you will go to the Canadian Rockies for your bridal 
trip?” I suggested presently. 

“No, no!” she cried sharply. 
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“You always said you would like that, you know.” 
“‘T have changed my mind.” 

I fingered an old Spanish cooking-pot of copper that stood on the 
table between us. That old Spanish cooking-pot! How many 
times, in crucial moments, we have bent to examine it, Barbara and 
I. There is not a scratch or dent on its polished surface that I 
cannot see with my eyes shut. 

“‘There is something I want you to understand,” I said slowly, 
‘and then we won’t talk any more about it.” 

‘““Ye—es?” she encouraged, rather doubtfully. 

“It is only that, no matter what comes, you are to remember 
that I have not changed.’ 

She put her hand to her throat with a gesture new to me, and full 
of pain. “Why will you?” she pleaded. ‘‘ Don’t, please don’t!” 

“T don’t want to hurt you, dear. It can’t matter to you one 
way or the other now. And you are to understand that I don’t 
blame you one bit. Jove! howcould I? You couldn’t care for me 
if you couldn’t. And heaven knows I don’t wonder that you couldn’t. 
But I want you to know, that’s all. I think perhaps you have always 
known, a little,—haven’t you? Such things between some people 
don’t have to be put into words. Voicing them seems somehow to 
rob them of their exquisiteness. You know what I mean, don’t 
you? ‘I love you’ sounds so empty, while it is so overflowingly 
replete. I fancied you felt as I did about it, dear. I was waiting, 
indeed, to know a little better just how you did feel. I wanted not 
to lose your friendship if you could not give me your love. Failing 
that, I was determined to have for my own the perfect relationship 
that has so long endured between us, and I knew I should spoil it by 
declaring my love for you prematurely. ”’ 

“Yes,” she breathed. 

““So I never told you I loved you, Barbara, and I am telling you 
now that you may be sure that, little as it amounts to, my devotion 
is yours to command, if you need it. If you can ever lean even a 
little on it, won’t you? Do, dear. I want so much to serve you,— 
if I may, at any time, in any way. No, don’t say anything, please. 
I know you would like to say something kind. Bless your heart! 
Let me take it for granted. I’m going now.” 

She lifted her head, with a gesture for silence. 

‘Some one is coming,” she whispered. 

There were voices in the hall,—Ankony’s and that of his sister- 
in-law, and others that I did not stop to recognize. I was in a dis- 
tinctly un-Ankony mood, and I caught up my hat and moved 
toward the side door; by that same side door had I made many exits. 

Barbara followed me, her hand extended. 
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“Don’t go,” she pleaded. ‘‘How can you desert me so?” 

“T would do anything else for you,” I murmured. ‘“ Anything 
but stay.” 

Then I let myself out as they came down the hall, and found my 
way to the street through the familiar rose garden. 


V. 


BisHop WINSTANLEY sent for me the next day. His unexpected 
summons came late in the afternoon, when I was very busy, and I 
could not answer it at once. I drove promptly to his house the mo- 
ment I was released from my last engagement, but it was late and 
the lights were on. He sent word down that he was dressing for 
dinner, but that he would be glad to have me come directly to his 
dressing-room. I went up, to find him in a rather flamboyant gown, 
sitting incongruously before his sister’s dainty little dressing-table, 
with its pink-shaded candles. 

He put down a silver-backed brush and rose to greet me. I knew 
him better in canonicals and broadcloth than in this bizarre attire, 
and he rather embarrassed me; but, as usual, he was serene and 
apparently quite undisturbed, as if he were as accustomed to 
granting audiences here as in the stately rooms below. 

“They are doing over my suite while my sister is away,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I have taken possession here. Sit down, if you can 
find room for the pillows. Such trifling pillows as they are,’ with a 
smile. ‘‘For so sensible a woman as my sister, she amazes me with 
her furbelows.”’ 

“‘T suppose she would call them comforts,” I suggested. 

“Oh, doubtless,” said he. ‘‘They are more like little pink and 
yellow cotton puffs than anything that might give real comfort.” 
He tossed a couple of them out of a brocaded arm-chair and, indicat- 
ing it, drew up another for himself. 

“T hope my summons did not inconvenience you, arriving at 
such an hour?” he remarked. ‘But my mind has been greatly per- 
turbed, and I wished to have it put at peace one way or the other. 
The matter upon which I wish you to advise me is one of exceeding 
delicacy and unusualness. 

I bowed. 

‘Perhaps you know Mrs. Anson Dines,”’ he remarked, by way of 
beginning. 

“‘T have the misfortune not to,” said I. 

“Well, I don’t know that I should put it quite like that, Mr. 
Twining,” he said, with a smile; ‘‘but she is certainly a most esti- 
mable person, of—I think I may truthfully say—the most original 
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and startling ideas, particularly as to—but we shall touch upon that 
later. Mrs. Dines has long been a friend'of{my sister’s.” 

“Ah, so I recall,” I interrupted. Mrs. Dines was the widow 

whom I heard Miss Winstanley speak of to the Bishop the evening 

at the opera when his glasses had been so persistently levelled where 

she thought they ought not to be. I imagined something interesting 

was about to be unfolded, but I was in no way prepared for what came. 

“You have—ah, seen Mrs. Dines?’’ the Bishop asked. 

“Once,” said I; ‘a somewhat stout lady with copious——” 

“‘Chins,’”’ supplied he gravely. 

“Dear me,”’ said I. 

The Bishop nodded solemnly. 

‘“‘A trifle elderly?” I ventured, encouraged by something in his 
eyes. 

trifle! She is sixty.” 

is it possible?” 

“‘Mrs. Dines admits sixty,” he replied. ‘“‘She may be more. But 
sixty—is enough.” 

I nodded, not quite understanding, and waiting for that which J 
knew would make it plain. 

“Mrs. Dines is a lady of very large means and equally generous 
inclinations,” he continued. ‘‘A.woman who has done much good 
and should continue to do more. Charitable work is her passion. 
She is an enthusiast along that particular line. My sister finds in 
her a most beautiful and commendable character. ’ 

“‘T have often heard her called so.” 

“There are undoubtedly many admirable things about the lady.” 

“As a young woman I imagine she may have been attractive,” 
I ventured, watching the Bishop out of the tail of my eye. 

As a young woman,” he repeated. 

‘‘And clever,” said I. 

He smiled. ‘She is still clever enough,’’ he commented. 

There was a long pause, during which his shapely fingers caressed 
the tassel of his dressing-gown. 

‘“‘Mrs. Dines is in Africa at present,” he continued. ‘She says 
she desires to remain there indefinitely. Wishing to further to its 
utmost the work she has undertaken, and to be entirely unhampered 
and unharassed by restrictions, she has sent this most remarkable 
proposition to my sister, who in turn has endorsed it and sent it on 
to me with all promptness. I wish you to tell me what you think 
of it, sir.”’ 

He handed me.a decorous-looking document, which I opened 
with much interest. It was exceedingly direct and simple—as 
unadorned and simple as the lady who had indited it: Mrs. Anson 
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Dines, for the privilege of using the powerful name of Bishop Charles 
Winstanley, would dedicate her undivided effort and her undivided 
fortune to the church which the Bishop so brilliantly adorned, 
especially to that portion of it which she had taken under her special 
care and loving direction, there in a country so far from her home. 
The marriage should be performed by proxy, and Bishop Winstanley 
should continue, then and always, at perfect liberty to pursue his 
own helpful and shining career in his own land, and in his own 
manner, quite as if she did not bear his name. 

I finished what was so curiously and so plainly set forth, and 
looked up to meet the Bishop’s questioning eyes. 

‘‘A most remarkable document,’ I observed. 

“But could such a thing be done, Mr. Twining?”’ 

“The marriage suggested?’”’ I asked. ‘‘Certainly, sir. It would 
be as binding as one you yourself would perform, with the parties 
kneeling at your own chancel and all the usual and: fashionable 
formule employed.” 

“T was in doubt as to its legality,—the numerous technical 
phases that might ensue——”’ 

“It is quite within the sanction of the law.” 

trifle irregular, however.” 

“Under certain conditions one might accept the irregularity,” 
I suggested. 

The Bishop flushed delicately beneath the light of his candles. A 
frown drew across his smooth forehead. 

‘“‘Then there is no reason why the arrangement suggested by 
Mrs. Dines might not be carried out?” he asked. 

“There is none offered by the law, Bishop Winstanley,” I 
replied. 

“‘Upon my soul, I wish that you could have apprised me of some 
technical objeetion, Mr. Twining; I do indeed,’’ he exclaimed. 

I lifted my brows. 

“Because there is a very good reason, outside the law, why no 
such absurd arrangement should be entered into.” 

‘“‘T should be interested to hear it if you feel disposed to speak 
of it,” I said politely. I was in reality consumed to know what it 
was. 
“‘T believe you legal men are considered deep wells into which 
all sorts of trouble and embarrassment may be safely poured,” he 
remarked. 

‘The reason will be safe with me if you care to intrust it to me, 
sir.” 

He smiled a charming smile. 
“‘It is very simple,” he said; ‘‘I do not wish to marry the lady.” 
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‘Then why on earth do you consider it?” I cried. 

‘Bless your soul, I do not,”’ he chuckled. 

“But I thought——” 

“‘T may have given you the impression. Frankly, I am some- 
what disturbed to know just the way out of the absurd position in 
which the lady, encouraged doubtless by my sister, has put me. 
It is not an easy thing to decline even such an alliance as she sug- 
gests, sir. I dare say you have had no such experience—for which 
you may thank your stars. It is only fair, perhaps, to admit that 
the ladies have some ground for thinking I would not be entirely 
unwilling to enter into such an astonishing plan. To begin with, I 
am forty-five years old,—old enough to have thought of matrimony 
if I ever expected to. Perhaps the fact that I have not thought of it 
has encouraged my sister and Mrs. Dines to assume that I do not 
mean to do so. Hence they have frankly suggested it to me. Then 
I have always been an admirer of Mrs. Dines, who, as I have told 
you, is an admirable woman, and fifteen years my senior, and they 
have probably considered my admiration to be devoid of reverence, 
which is not the case. There are besides these reasons others which 
I need not mention to you, not to speak of the financial one, which, 
in her zeal for her charities, my sister has not overlooked. But I 
cannot consider any of them. I sent for you hoping you would tell 
me that the illegality of such a step would put it out of the een 
But since you cannot help me, I must find a way of my own.’ 

_ I smiled and held out my hand. 

“T am more sorry than I can tell to have failed you,” I said; 
“but I haven’t a doubt that, left to your own devices, you will get 
delicately and safely out of the matter.” 

He smiled back at me, retaining my hand. 

“T think you know my sister, do you not?” he suggested, and 
there was a twinkle in his eyes exactly like that I recalled so vividly 
in Miss Winstanley’s. 

‘I have the pleasure of knowing her very well,’’ I said. 

‘‘She is a wonderful woman,’’ he declared. 

I bowed. 

‘Did you ever have an elder sister, Mr. Twining?’ he inquired. 

I regretted that I had never been so blessed. 

“Ah,” said he, “that accounts for your not being an attorney- 
general or a chief justice,’”’ and he smilingly bowed me out. 


VI. 


““Mr. HemincrRay is in the sir, and wishes to see 
you at once.” 
I blinked up into the reposed countenance of my faithful 
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and imperturbable Kimmens, who stood above my bed, a 
lighted candle in his hand, its rays over his ruddy face and ruddier 
pajamas. 

“Mr. Hemingray!” I repeated in sleepy amazement. 

“‘Mr. Dan Hemingray; yes, sir.” 

“What time is it?” 

‘A little past two. Mr. Hemingray just came in by train, 1 
think.” 

‘Bless me! Well, go to bed, Kimmens. I won’t need you. I'll 
go right in, tell Mr. Hemingray.” 

Kimmens went with dignity and fluttering garments. 

As I hurried in Dan looked up at me from a chair in which he had 
sunk in an odd heap. 

“Sick, Dan?”’ I asked. 

““Sick to death—at heart,” he groaned. 

““What’s the matter?” 

He wheeled on me sharply. _ 

“You know all about it, don’t you—what I did, you know?” 

‘I stopped to light the gas in my grate. 

“Yes, I know, old fellow.’ 

There was an instant’s silence. 

“Did Ankony tell you?” 

“cc Yes. 

made Barbara believe no one knew.” 

“He told me before that. I’m sure he hasn’t told any one else. 
You may depend on that, I think. He wante 25 

“He wanted you to prosecute; I know. I’m a nice sort, ain’t I? 
What do you think of me?” he sneered. 

“T think you may have been a bit weak, but that there’s a bully 
lot of strength in you yet and that it’s going to assert itself. That’s 
what I think,” and I stretched out my hand. 

He gripped it absently. ‘‘Do you know what made Ankony 
change his mind about the prosecution?”’ he asked. 

“T’ve imagined.” 

‘Then you know that I’m a cad as well as thief. I let myself be 
saved by accepting Barbara’s bondage. You know as well as I do 
how she hates him. It was you who told me how she scorned him 
the night before at the opera. She didn’t change. You know that. 
She simply took him to save me, and I let her. Good Lord, Tom, * 
let her!” 

“T know how hard it would have been to resist her pleading,” 
I said. 

“‘T was so sick I didn’t know what I did. She’s more to me than 
anybody on earth, and yet I let her sell herself for me; but, thank 
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heaven, the sacrifice isn’t consummated yet, and I’ve come to myself 
in time to stop it.” 

“I knew you would! I was sure of it,” I exclaimed. 

“Were you?” he asked wonderingly. ‘‘ Did you have that much 
faith in me? It was more than I had in myself. I thought I meant 
to let it goon. I went away thinking I did.” 

“You didn’t know what you thought. You were stunned.” 

““That’s no excuse!” he cried, and I could see how he had been 
lashing himself. 

“Oh, yes, itis! She can be very persuasive, and she meant you 
to yield to her.” 

“Yes, she meant it all right. But it’s all off now. I’ve come 
back to give myself up. If Ankony wants to, he may put me behind 
the bars. I’m not anxious to have that happen, as I’ve got a lot to 
make good, you know. If he gives me the chance, Twining, I swear 
I'll do it; but if he don’t—well, I’d rather be in prison than see her 
married to him.” 

I nodded. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he began hesitatingly, “that maybe you 
fellows who have been so good to me would put enough faith in me— 
rag of a man that I am—to lend me the three thousand to pay Ankony 
back. Would you?” 

“We must find another way, Dan,” I said, dreading to tell him 
that I had already tried that way; “but the fact of the matter is 
that Ankony refused to accept my offer to make good. I asked him 
to give me that privilege in the beginning. But there must be another 
way, and we'll find it.” 

‘“When did you see him?” he asked. 

“‘ Before there was anything said to you. Oh, don’t make a fuss 
about it! It was little enough to do, goodness knows! Any one of 
half a hundred fellows and twice that many women would have done 
it if they’d known. But Ankony was stubborn.” 

“‘He wanted to make an example of me. It was all because 
Barbara had turned him down.” The Hemingray forehead was 
flushed to a painful red, the Hemingray lips were sensitively aquiver, 
but the Hemingray eyes were flashing. ‘‘He wanted to punish her 
along with me. He told her the night before when she refused him 
that the Hemingray pride was a bauble that needed crushing. 
Think of it! I ought to have strangled him instead of promising 
that my sister should marry him.” 

He tramped up and down my little sitting-room in a fury of 
impotent resentment. 

“ Then you don’t think he’ll take the money and let me al he 


asked after a little. 
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“‘T’m afraid not, unless he yields to her persuasions. ” 

He shook his head hopelessly. 

“He wouldn’t listen to them before. He set his price and made 
her pay it,”’ and he shivered uncontrollably and threw himself down 
on the couch. 

“We can’t do anything to-night,” I said. “You must go to 
bed. You’re undone and won’t be fit for anything to-morrow 
unless you get some rest. I’ll see if I have a bed ready.” 

“Don’t bother. I can’t sleep. I hated to get you out at this 


time of night, but I hoped we might settle upon something before 


morning.” 

“‘T wish to the Lord we could!” I fervently ejaculated. 

“You can’t think of any other way?” 

“Not now. But we must. The trouble is, there’s nothing to 
appeal to in Ankony, and nothing that I can get hold of to frighten 
him into decency. I wouldn’t give a rap for his morals, but his 
discretion is unassailable.” _ 

“T’ve heard things hinted,” he reflected, ‘“‘but nothing openly 
suggested. He’d take precious good care of that. No, I don’t 
believe we can reach him that way.” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“T’m not worth all this trouble,” he groaned. 

“Shut up and come along to bed.” 

“T tell you I can’t sleep.” 

“You must. Come along.” 

He followed me patiently. 

‘“‘Have your man wake me at seven,” he said; “I must get 
home early.” 

When I had seen him in bed, I went out into the dimly lighted 
sitting-room and sat down to try once more to find some way out 
of the pressing difficulties. 


Dan was awake and leaving the next morning when I awoke 
and, hearing him, looked out on the apartment. 

“Stay for breakfast, can’t you?” I called. 

““No, thank you; I’ve got to get home, but I’ll come back after 
I’ve seen Barbara, and tell you what’s to be done; but,’”’ with a queer 
settling of his face, ‘‘I guess there’s only one thing to do.” 

“Don’t do it till you’ve seen me,” I said hastily; “I haven’t 
given up hope yet. Come to me before you go to Ankony. I[’ll turn 
heaven and earth to find something.” 

“Don’t bother. It’s no use. Honestly, I believe that. But 
she shan’t marry him.” 
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He went, leaving me to reflect anew on how much easier it is to 
tangle things than to untangle them. 

I had scarcely reached the office before he came. He looked 
bewildered and uncertain, and, sitting down on the other side of 
the table in my private room, stretched out his arms across it and 
leaned over to me. ‘‘She says she loves him,” he said. 

““Of course she says that!” I exclaimed. 

“Then you don’t believe it?” 

“Do you?” 

“T don’t know what to believe. I didn’t think it possible before, 
and I can’t conceive it now; but she swears she does, and she looks 
—she actually looks as if she means it. Do you think she’s pre- 
tending so as to make it easier for me?” 

“Don’t ask me, Hemingray.”’ 

“Tt’s just what you might expect her to do, isn’t it? I accused 
her of it, but she only laughed at me and said I was silly to imagine 
such a thing. She says she refused him the night before because she 
was piqued at something he did and wanted to make him suffer, 
but that she has cared for him all the time. You can make what 
you like out of it.” 

I drummed on the table. I had nothing to say. Things were 
dim and vague and hateful to me in that acute moment. I did not 
know what I believed,—what I wanted to believe. I was remem- 
bering all that had passed between her and me pertaining to her 
engagement, trying to make something definite and convincing 
out of it, but I decided that much of what I had deemed convincing 
had been based merely on my own conclusions and not upon anything 
she had actually said or conveyed. 

“She says she’ll marry him whether I give myself up or not,” 
he went on; “that it won’t make a particle of difference except that 
it will stir up an unnecessary fuss. Ankony won’t do anything, of 
course, when she’s going to marry him, and she says she is going to.” 

“‘Then I don’t see anything for it but for you to leave things as 
they are,’”’ I admitted. 

He was not satisfied, however, to do that on his own judgment. 

“‘TIf I could only be sure she isn’t playing a part,’’ he mused. 

‘Then you’re not sure?” 

“One minute I think I am and the next I think I’m not. If there 
wasn’t so much at stake, I’d risk my own opinion more readily. As 
it is, I’m afraid to do it.” He looked at me with a sudden wistful- 
ness. ‘‘Twining, do you—you do care a little for her, don’t you?” 
he asked frankly. 

“Not a little,” said I grimly. 

“Then will you help me to make sure?” 
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“cc How? 

“Go to her and find out.” 

I took a turn or two up and down the room. 

“Tl go,” I said. 

“Maybe you'll be able to make her out better than I. I don’t 
deny it seems to me she loves him. But pin her down. Don’t let 
her wriggle away, whatever youdo. You knowshe’ll try to. And see 
here, Twining, I don’t want her to know that you know about— 
about the money. She thinks nobody knows but Ankony, and it’d 
kill her to find out that he’d told it, even to you—or, rather, to you 
of all others. Remember you must keep that from her if you 
can.” 

“Trust me,’ I said, as I took up my hat. 

“Oh, you’re not going now, are you? I’ve just come from her, 
you know, and she’ll be suspicious. Why not give her time to forget 
a little? It isn’t.easy to wait, but I believe it’s better. Mrs. Ankony 
gives her dinner to-night. You’d have a chance to talk with her 
there, wouldn’t you?” 

“You’re right,” I said; ‘I'll wait.” 


Mrs. Ankony was in high and becoming feather that evening. 
She managed to veil her complacency until it missed being objec- 
tionable. This, however, was one of the few occasions which had 
come her way upon which she could distinctly congratulate herself: 
a dinner in compliment to “my dear Barbara’’; a perfectly appointed 
dinner too, and one I think most of her guests enjoyed. For myself, 
I thought it would never end. 

Most of Barbara’s friends were there, and but few of Ankony’s. 
The Forlorn Hope was there to a man, seeking to present an unbat- 
tered front. I had a kindred feeling for them. Dan was not there. 
He simply would not go. Bishop Winstanley sat on the left of the 
hostess, beside Miss Streeter. He was delightfully fluent, and she 
sympathetically attendant. The soft light of the candles fell on her 
hair, on her pure contour, on her ivory skin and her pale shimmering 
gown. She ate, as the rest of us, but to me it was exactly as if a 
Correggio or a Botticelli had leaned from her frame to nibble a sweet 
wafer or trifle with a salad. Occasionally she spoke, but I did not 
hear what she said. I seem never, somehow, to hear her say any- 
thing, but when one looks as she does what one says is immaterial. 

Barbara was scintillant, with all her old charm illuminated, as 
it were, by something new and vivifying within. I watched her 
with a sinking heart; surely she cared for Ankony or she could not 
look like this. I told myself so half a hundred times through dinner, 
and after, finding her with only three men dancing attendance upon 
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her, I promptly put them all to rout that I might carry her off and 
have it over. 

““Come out and see the roses,’’ I said. 

“Mr. Ankony showed me them before dinner. They are beautiful.” 

‘But he didn’t show you the moon,” I smiled, trying to keep to 
the old way of chaffing and laughter and so not frighten her into 
being guarded. ‘There is a very benign lady smiling out of it to- 
night, instead of our fat friend with the round face and the wide 
grin. Docome. You really must see.” 

She arose with a laugh. ‘I suppose I may as well, or you’ll be 
peopling it with all sorts of impossible creatures just to tempt me.” 

We went through the French windows together, and I found her 
a chair at the corner of the long porch. I turned it about for her. 

“But it’s directly in the light,”’ she objected. 

“Exactly. I like you in the light. I can see you better.” 

“You could have seen me much better indoors, if that is all you 
want.” 

“Tt isn’t all I want. I am not so modest. My wants are large 
to-night.” 

‘““Were they ever otherwise?” she smilingly inquired. 

“You ought to know. My prayers have all been made to you.” 

“Oh, absurd! You don’t expect me to believe that, Mr. Twining.” 

“Those of them that have amounted to anything,’ I modified. 

“That is better. But what is it you want to-night? You make 
me curious.” 

Unable to keep up the bantering tone longer and fearing a sudden 
interruption, I leaned to her quickly: ‘“‘I want you to tell me the 
truth about something, Barbara; will you?” 

She moved a little so that her eyes were in the shadow. 

“TI don’t quite like the sound of your voice,’’ she confessed; 
still lightly, ‘it makes me a little apprehensive.” 

‘“Won’t you be serious, and honest?” I begged. 

‘Dear me, am I ever anything else than honest?” 

“Often, but come——” 

“Why, what can you be about to ask me?” 

“Only if you are happy. Don’t start and don’t be angry with 
me. And don’t answer hastily nor with evasion. I am not to be 
evaded. You must understand how serious I am to have put such 
a question to you.” 

“It is certainly the most extraordinary behavior,’”’ she remarked 
coldly. She was looking at me with widely questioning eyes, and 
she had grown suddenly white. Did I know what Dan had done? 
That was what she was asking herself, I am sure. ‘‘I am entirely 
at a loss to explain why you should have dared to ask me this.” 

Vou, LXXVIII.—14 
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' “T owe it to myself to make sure, Barbara,” I told her. “ Will 
you answer me?” 

“This is not the real reason for your most unheard-of behavior,” 
she said in a tense voice. ‘‘There must be something else. What 
is it?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 


“You must.” 
‘“‘ Ankony is not the man you could have been expected to love,” 


I blundered, not knowing how to find my way beneath her eyes. 
“Do you love him? If you tell me that you do, I will not distress 
you further.” 

‘‘Are you intimating, with other kind friends, that I am marry- 
ing him for reasons other than those of affection, that—oh, it is 
unthinkable! And from you!” 

‘“‘Barbara, listen to I cried. 

“No, not a word. You have said too much now. Can’t you see 
that it makes me rise in a kind of vicious protest to have my hap- 
piness inspected on every side as if it were some wretched vagrant 
seeking shelter where nobody had any faith in it?” 

“Have you faith in it yourself?” I asked. 

She lifted her head and faced me. 

‘‘ All the faith in the world,’ she declared. 

And then she saw Ankony, who had come at the moment search- 
ing for her, and held out her hand to him. As he approached and 
took it, she leaned for an instant against his arm with an indescrib- 
able movement that had nothing of defiance in it, it seemed to me, 
but only affection. 

“T have been‘telling Mr. Twining how happy I am,” she said to 
him, in a soft voice that must have moved a wooden man to adora- 
tion. ‘I hope you don’t mind my being so foolish, do you ?” 

Still holding her hand, Ankony bent and touched her hair with 
his lips. 

“T should mind if you were unhappy and told him that,” he 
said with a laugh. ‘‘They want you in there. Will you come? I 
promised to bring you.” 

She stood up and laid her fingers on his arm. 

“Will you come along, Mr. Twining?” she asked. 

“Thank you, not now,” I replied. 

I watched them as they moved away. At the window he stood 
aside for her to enter, and I saw her smile into his face in the way 
women have with the men they love. 

As soon as IJ could find Mrs. Ankony I said good-night. 

Dan was waiting for me. 

“Well?” he questioned eagerly, as I went in. 
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were right,’ I said dully; ‘“‘she loves him.” 

He looked at me pityingly and said nothing. 

After a while he came over and stood by the mantel, staring 
down at the hearth. 

“IT suppose I might as well get along back to Jack Ankony,”’ 
he said; ‘“‘he needs me, if I’m going to stay with them; and there 
doesn’t seem to be anything else for it just now.” 

I nodded absently. 

‘““There’s nothing I can do, I guess,’”’ he muttered hopelessly. 

“No, there’s nothing.” 

“Tt’s a confounded shame, Tom,” he declared, and I read the 
sympathy in his eyes. 

“We won’t talk about it,” said I. 

“T know Talking’s no good.” 

I lit a cigar, and he found one to suit him in the box on the table. 

“Sit down,” I said. 

He threw himself down opposite me, and we finished two cen 
in silence, he on his side of the hearth, I on mine. 

“T’ll be off in the morning,”’ he said, at the end of his second. 


VII. 


It was a wretched night two weeks later, gloomy and winterish, 

although spring was old enough to have done much better. I was 
dining alone and rather forlornly when I heard Kimmens open the 
outer door of my apartment and admit some one. There was the 
click of brisk heels along the hall, and Miss. Winstanley beckoning 
me through the glass doors of the dining-room to go on with my 
dinner. : 
“Don’t get up,” she cried, as Kimmens threw open the doors 
and I hurried to meet her: “‘do let me be unceremonious, won’t 
you? Go on with your dinner; I’ll sit by you till you’ve finished. 
I’ve dined.” 

“‘T have just finished,” I insisted. 

“Then come into your sitting-room. I’ve a great deal to 
say.” 

““Welcome home,” said I warmly, as I closed the sitting-room 
door behind us. 

“It’s quite time I got here, I’m sure. Such things as have been 
doing while I was away! What do you suppose I found in a mem- 
oranda-book on my dressing-table?—my brother had been using my 
rooms, you know. A pressed rose !”’ 

The scorn in her voice made me laugh heartily. 

“T’m glad you find it amusing. I didn’t,” she declared. 
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“But the right sort of a memoranda-book always has a rose in 
it,” I contended. 

‘““Nonsense! Has yours?” 

“T think it probable,” I admitted, without humility. 

“What foolishness! I can tell you that mine has not.” 

“Your heart holds your roses, dear lady.” 

She unfastened her fluffy black boa and smiled at me with a 
twinkle in her eyes—the twinkle that I like so much. 

“Your pretty speeches won’t throw me off the scent, Mr. Twining. 
I am going to find out whose rose that is in Charles’s book. Think of 
it! At his age.” 

‘‘At any age a man is sure to have something wrong with him if 
he never purloins a rose,” I insisted. ‘He is lacking in something 
as certainly as the fellow who never sees a rose on a bush.” 

“There are plenty of them who don’t know they grow on bushes,”’ 
she said quickly. ‘‘They think they grow only on pretty girls’ cor- 
sages.” 

I placed her a chair and she sank into it, but slipped quickly 
out to its edge and sat perched there, looking at me with her keen, 
eager old eyes. 

“‘T came to talk to you about Barbara Hemingray,’’ she said at 
once. ‘This engagement of hers to Ankony is monstrous. There 
can be but one reason for it, and that is that Dan has been getting 
himself into some sort of trouble that she has to get him out 
of, and could find no other way. Isn’t that it? You know, of 
course. ”’ 

“‘T wish that I could tell you that you are wrong,” I answered. 

She nodded. ‘I knew it. I told myself the minute I heard it 
that there could be but one meaning to it? I don’t ask you what he 
did. I don’t want to know. All I’m concerned in is how to get 
them both out of their difficulties. Dan is a good boy, if he has been 
weak. I’m not excusing him, mind you, but my heart is with him. 
We are all assailable at times. Now I may be adamant to-day and 
as soft as a marshmallow to-morrow. Do you see what I mean? 
Our moral nature is just like our physical one: it has its good and 
its bad days, and poor Dan was tempted on a bad one. That’s all. 
But what I can’t understand is that he was willing to accept his 
good name at such a cost.” 

I told her what I knew then, and her eyes brightened and her 
head nodded all through the recital like that of a little marionette. 

“‘ Ah, that’s what I like to hear! My hope for the boy is restored. 
We'll make a fine man of him yet. But ’’—and there was a clouding 
of the fine eyes—‘‘but the a isn’t broken? What does 
that mean?” 
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“That she loves Ankony,” said I. 

For an instant she stared at me, speechless in the force of her 
amazement; then she actually smiled in her scorn. 

“Oh, you men! You let a woman make you believe whatever 
she wants you to believe! I am provoked with you, Mr. Twining. 
You are clever enough about most things. How can you be so 
easily put upon in this?” 

“‘You have only to see them together. You know how much I 
would like to believe otherwise.” 

“Tt were a preposterous impossibility! She, a Hemingray, to 
love him, an Ankony! Bah! it’s too absurd to think of!” 

“Love is an acrobat,” I reminded her, trying to speak with some 
degree of lightness; ‘‘he lands where you least expect him to.” 

“‘Oh, don’t make your figures for me! And don’t try to hide 
from me all that you feel. Come, let us cease to be at cross-purposes. ”’ 

“Most willingly; but, granted that you are right, what is to be 
done? You can’t force her from the position she has taken, even 
if you do compel her to admit to you that she doesn’t love him.” 

“T’ve no mind to try to reach the solution through her.” 

“‘Dan can do nothing.” 

“Oh, I quite understand that, too.” 

“‘Then where do you expect to go with your prayer?” I asked. 

She reflected an instant. 

“T think it isn’t going to be a prayer,” she said. 

‘‘What can you threaten? Ankony won’t give her up. Besides, 
as I have told you, if she isn’t happy she is the most consummate 
actress I have ever seen.” 

“‘Of course she is. Now you are sensible in your deductions. 
Somebody says that Poverty is the mother of all the arts, you know, 
but it isn’t so; it’s Love who is their mother, and Barbara’s skill at 
acting is born of her love for Dan.” 

She leaned on her elbow and was silent for a little, her eyes 
vague and troubled. 

“You have nothing to offer—nothing at all?” she appealed. 

“Nothing,” I admitted ignominiously. 

She sat still a little while longer and then arose briskly. 

“I’m going to see her,’’ she said. 

‘She patted my arm as she passed me. 

“T know,”’ she murmured; “I know. But don’t give up. We’ll 
find a way yet. Mark me, we will.”? She smiled a queer little half- 
tearful smile in which there was a spark of the old humor. “The 
good always triumph, you know.” 

And she was gone. | 
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VIII. 


OnE early morning some days later, Bishop Winstanley was shown 
into my office. A glance sufficed to tell me that he was laboring under 
unusual excitement. He waited for my clerk to leave the room, 
when he announced, without prelude: 

‘‘A most astonishing thing has happened; Mrs. Anson Dines has 
sailed for America.” 

“Ts it possible!” I exclaimed. ‘I thought she meant to remain 
abroad. 

“So she did. So she did—indefinitely.” 

‘And are you disposed to regard her change of plans as signifi- 
cant?” I inquired. 

He looked at me oddly. 

“The question shows how little you know the lady,” he remarked. 

I smiled. The situation seemed amazingly funny to me. But 
the Bishop was not inclined to regard it as being at all so. 

“Then you await her coming with some anxiety,” I observed. 

‘““As a matter of fact, with the greatest anxiety.” 

I muttered my polite regret at this unexpected and startling 
crook in the straightness of his affairs. 

He made no reply, but leaned back in his chair, with pertur- 
bation written large on his handsome and ordinarily composed 
features. 

“Mrs. Dines evidently believes in going after what she wants— 
to use a common expression,” I remarked. 

He nodded, dismally. 

‘“‘She is famous for it,” he said. ‘‘What she determines upon 
neither heaven nor earth can dissuade her from. And she is evi- 
dently determined that this marriage shall be consummated.” 

“Bless me!” I murmured. 

‘“My own inclinations in the matter seem not to enter in,” 
he said grimly. 

‘Then you have sent her an answer to her remarkable document?” 

“Oh, at once.” 

‘May I inquire if it had the ring of finality to it?” I asked. 

“The finality of an ultimatum,” he assured me. 

‘“‘Dear me, and still she comes!” I exclaimed. 

“‘And still she comes,” he echoed. 

““What do you propose?” I inquired. 

“T am a little bewildered,” he confessed. ‘‘I must, however, 
find a way to extricate myself.” 

“Then you do not mean 

“No, indeed. It is not, you understand, as if the lady had any 
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sentiment in the matter. To decline an offer of—matrimony is 
never quite easy, I fancy,”—and the Bishop smiled less grimly,— 
“but to decline it when one is assured that no affection enters in 
makes one a little more comfortable. Mrs. Dines is very clever and 
far-seeing, and she regards this marriage merely as an enterprise. 
She has become convinced that she can do more good in the field 
she has chosen as my wife than as Anson Dines’s widow; Anson Dines 
was a good fellow, but not a philanthropist, you understand,—nor 
a Bishop. Mrs. Dines never overlooks the possibilities of any situa- 
tion. She doesn’t care a rap for me. She was devoted to her hus- 
band, and she isn’t the sort of a woman who loves twice. Why, 
you see yourself page she distinctly proposes that we shall occupy 
different continents.’ 

you?” 

“T have, unfortunately, my own plans.” 

“‘Which are not concurrent with hers?” 

“In no way concurrent,” he replied with emphasis. 

“Yours is not an enviable position,” I admitted. 

““Enviable!” he cried. ‘‘I should think not. You understand 
that my sister is arrayed with her against me?” 

I bowed. There was a moment’s silence. 

“Mrs. Dines has contracted the habit of succeeding in what 
she undertakes,” he observed presently. ‘It is a most uncomfort- 
able habit for all parties concerned, as I am always telling my sister, 
who seems herself to be on the verge of falling into it.” 

“Miss Winstanley is a most successful woman,” I made enthusi- 
astic comment. 

“Undoubtedly,” he agreed; ‘but I insist that successful women 
may pile up trouble and anguish for themselves—and others. It is so 
amazing when they fail that they resign themselves badly to it.” 

“T see,”’ said I. 

“Mrs. Dines will not like coming across to meet with failure,” 
he remarked. ‘I wish it might be spared her. I also wish I knew 
how to ease the situation all around. Have you a suggestion?” 

“T only know what I should do under similar circumstances,” 
I declared, trying not to smile broadly. 

“‘Would you mind telling me what it is?” he asked. 

“Not at all; but it is, of course, nothing that you would consider.” 

“‘T am not so sure. Suppose you let me hear it.” 

“‘T should resort to—absence,”’ said I. 

“A good idea; I think I shall adopt it.” 

“I don’t wish to seem false to your sister. I am her friend in 
all things, you understand, but surely——” 

‘‘Have no sense of disloyalty, Mr. Twining,” he urged, with his 
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old smile. ‘If my sister were thoroughly conversant with affairs, 
she would not think of pressing so preposterous a plan for my 
marital disposal, and in any case, what Mrs. Dines has asked would 
be impossible. But as Henrietta really got me into this, I think she 
may get me out. It is only fair, isn’t it? However, I didn’t come 
here to bother you with this affair. I am commissioned by my sis- 
ter to ask you to come to see her as soon as you conveniently can. I 
think she wishes to consult you about a matter of business, perhaps. 
She did not tell me.” 

“T shall go at once.” 

“Oh, it isn’t so important as that. Since I think of it, however, 
she did seem a little eager.” 

“‘T am free for the hour.” 

“That’s very good of you. I am greatly obliged to you for your 
excellent suggestion. One would think you had had some experience 
yourself in similar situations. ” 

And he smilingly departed. 

I went at once to Miss Winstanley. From an upper window 
she must have seen me coming, for as I was admitted she ran down 
the stairs quite like a little girl, and led me into her sitting-room, 
closing the door carefully behind us. She had a letter in her hand, 
and as she extended it to me, I recognized the bold chirography of 
Mrs. Anson Dines. 

Clearly I was to have both sides to this most interesting story. 

Miss Winstanley was trembling with excitement, and her eyes 
shone. I could see that she was joyous in her eagerness and antici- 
pation, and I had not till then realized how much she had set her 
heart on the ridiculous marriage which she and Mrs. Dines had 
planned for her amiable brother. 

“Read it!’’ she cried, as she thrust the letter at me. 

Expecting to read of the Bishop, I was dumfounded at Mrs. 
Dines’s brief lines. ; 

“‘T shall be in America on the heels of my letter,” she wrote. 
“‘T am coming to stop the marriage of Edward Ankony and Barbara 
Hemingray. It must not take place. I shall come to you at once. 
I sail on the Cambria, the twenty-fifth.” 

I looked up at Miss Winstanley, and for a moment we stared at 
each other. She sat in a low chair in front of me, swinging forward 
in it, crushing her stiff black skirts in the embrace of her tense little 
arms. 

“Well!” cried she. 

“What does she mean?” I exclaimed. ‘Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Not at all,” she admitted promptly. ‘That’s why I sent for 
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you. This came last night, and I couldn’t sleep for thinking of it 
and trying to make it out. But I can’t; so I gave it up and sent 
for you. You see what possibilities it opens.” 

They were indeed almost painful in their strength and sug- 
gestion. 

‘One thing is certain,” she went on; ‘“‘Hannah Dines is not the 
woman to cross the sea to no purpose. She knows what she is about. 
The moment I had news of Barbara’s engagement, I wrote her, 
knowing that, as an old friend of the family, she would be greatly 
interested. This is her reply.” ; 

‘And you have no explanation—does she dislike Ankony?” 

“‘T never heard her mention him. I think she hardly knows 
him.” 

is fond of Barbara?” 

“Oh, immensely so. She must know something——” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

I tramped the floor, and Miss Winstanley did innumerable things 
as an outlet for her brimming emotions. She closed an open mag- 
azine, patted a depressed pillow into plumpness, hovered over a 
bowl of flowers, and teased her spaniel, talking all the time about 
what this might mean to us all. 

“You may put your faith in Hannah Dines,” she said. 

“‘T wish I felt as sure of it as you do.” 

““She means just what she says, and she knows she can do it. 
The marriage is as good as stopped, Mr. Twining; you may take 
my word for it.” 

“Mrs. Dines is counting without her host; they will not give 
each other up.” 

“‘Rubbish!”’ she cried, confronting me with an indignant face, 
and snapping her fingers. ‘‘Why will you insist that she cares for 
him? I tell you she does not. Once the reason for her marrying 
him is removed, you will see.” 

“The Lord grant that I may!” I fervently ejaculated. 

“You will,” she insisted. 

‘Mrs. Dines should be here within four days,’”’ I said, making 
a rapid calculation. 

She nodded. 

‘“What are we to do in the mean time?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Possess ourselves in patience.” 

She was rapturously jubilant. 

“‘T wish I could be as sanguine as you,” said I. 

“If you knew Mrs. Dines you would be,” she declared. ‘I 
should have had your doubts if any other woman had written this, 
but I know how perfectly sure of herself she is.” 
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I recalled one failure of hers. Then I remembered the Bishop’s 
distress and smiled. 

“We must keep the matter entirely between ourselves,” said 
Miss Winstanley. ‘‘I have not even told my brother what her 
coming will mean. He is a long-time friend of hers; so I have told 
him that she is on her way to America, knowing that he would be 
interested to hear it, but I made no mention of her errand, nor do 
I expect to.” 

She was standing at the window, looking out. She turned on the 
instant and came toward me. 

“Do try to be a little glad,” she cried. 

“You know what a second disappointment would mean,” I 
said. ‘‘I am trying not to hope too much.” 

“But you may hope all you like. I have faith in Hannah Dines, 
and I am sure things are coming out right; sure of it, sure of it, 
sure of it,’”’ and she laughed blithely. 


IX. 


THE steamer on which Mrs. Dines arrived was three days belated, 
to our great impatience, arriving only the day but one before the 
wedding invitations were to go out; and as the Bishop was away 
from town on a trip, which annoyed and puzzled his sister, it fell to 
my lot to accompany her to meet Mrs. Dines. 

It had been years since I had seen that lady and then but once 
and briefly, but I knew her the moment she came down the gang- 
plank, so exactly did she look as I had been sure she would::a ~ 
large, ruddyish woman, in an indifferently tailored cheviot, with a 
man’s keen eyes, a woman’s nose, the copious chins of the Bishop’s 
description, and a mouth inclining slightly to gentleness, with a 
firm jaw: the brusque, direct woman that one finds in a thousand. 
She had come easily into success, as the Bishop had said, and one 
could see that if Anson Dines had not accomplished anything for 
himself, she must have accomplished it for him, since a woman built 
in her mould could not have been a failure nor have allowed the 
man she married to remain one. 

“T am ill,” she said at once, as we moved to meet her and she 
stooped to offer a grayish cheek to her friend’s lips. ‘The passage 
was frightfully rough. I don’t know when I’ve had such a trip. 
I must get home and to bed.” 

She nodded briefly when I was presented to her, declined the arm 
I proffered, and, when we had finally got to the carriage, leaned 
back and closed her eyes, maintaining an absolute silence except 
when she aroused herself to answer briefly some question in the flow 
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of Miss Winstanley’s solicitude. It was evident that mal de mer 
did not leave her in the most amiable spirits in the world. 

Henrietta Winstanley sank lower and lower in her corner of the 
carriage, looking at me with appealing and dejected eyes. It was 
no wonder; to have waited all these nerve-wearing days on Mrs. 
Dines and then to have her arrive in this undone and uncommuni- 
cative condition was enough to sink even her buoyant spirits. For ° 
myself, I felt the hopelessness of the whole affair as I had felt it © 
from the beginning. 

As we neared the Winstanley house, Miss Winstanley said, 
quite casually, ““By the way, Hannah, the Hemingray—Ankony 
invitations are out day after to-morrow.” 

‘‘What!” cried Mrs. Dines, and her eyes flew open on the instant. 
‘“Why didn’t you tell me at once? I had no idea it was to be so soon. 
I must see Dean at once.” 

Dean was her agent and adviser. 

Miss Winstanley revived immediately. 

“Are you able?” she inquired tenderly. 

Mrs. Dines nodded, swallowed hard, and tried to sit up. ' She 
was greenish gray and looked frightfully ill. 

“It isn’t a question as to that,”’ she declared; ‘‘I must see Dean 
this morning, at once. Aren’t we almost home?” 

““You see she has come fortified,” said Miss Winstanley to me, 
as I was leaving, after having assisted Mrs. Dines into the house. 

I went back to my office and managed to put in the rest of the 
morning and part of the afternoon, but my nerves were ragged and 
my alarm as to Mrs. Dines’s condition was very real. Miss Winstan- 
ley had mentioned the physician she meant to call, and I went 
round to see him late in the day to inquire as to his patient, but his 
report of her was not at all encouraging and I almost wishedI had — 
stayed away. He thought it probable that she would not be out 
of bed for a fortnight. 

Toward evening, as I came out of my club and started through 
Union Square, I became suddenly conscious of a slender familiar 
figure ahead of me, and, hastening, overtook Barbara. She was 
walking rapidly, and she turned at my salutation with a start, as 
if her thoughts had been far from her surroundings. Her eyes were 
feverish and I could see at once that she was very tired. _ 

“Are you walking home?” I asked. ‘‘May I come along?” 

She looked at me, hesitating. . 

“T don’t think you had better,” she said. ‘I am hurried and 
cross and absent-minded.” 

“T’ve seen you all three and still found you fairly—— 

-“QOh, don’t muster out any silly compliments,” she broke in’ 
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quickly. ‘I know that in my present mood I couldn’t inspire a 
genuine one; so don’t try to palm off any spurious ones on me. 
I’m not in the humor to be easily deceived. But you may come along 
if you’re sure you don’t mind. Perhaps it’s just as well; there is— 
I have just posted you a note to say good-by.” 

““Good-by!” I gasped. ‘‘ Where in the world are you going?” 

“‘We sail for London to-morrow. Mr. Ankony has been called 
there by important business. We are to be married at noon. It’s 
very sudden, isn’t it? I feel as if I had been caught up by a huge 
whirlwind that wouldn’t let me down.” 

“To-morrow! You sail to-morrow!” I repeated. 

She nodded. ‘It was only a matter of a few weeks at most,” 
she said. 

to-morrow!” I echoed inanely. 

She did not reply. Gathering her skirts out of-the way of the 
fountain spray that drifted across the asphalt, she kept her eyes 
resolutely ahead. The roar of Broadway was in our ears. Through 
Fifteenth Street the late sunshine poured, and a mist came up from 
the bay. River whistles blew, and here and there an electric light 
sprang out. Walking hurriedly and in silence we crossed Broad- 
way and came into the kindling shadows of the side-street, turning 
presently into Fifth Avenue. 

“And your note?” I asked. 

““Was only to say good-by and explain our hurried departure. - 
We are so sorry to not have you all with us at the marriage, as we had 
expected. Even Dan may not get to town in time. I wired him 
at once, of course, but I’m afraid he can’t make it. And Bishop 
Winstanley is away! It is all so unsatisfactory! I had never thought 
to have anyone marry me but him, you know. I’m afraid it will 
seem a sort of makeshift ceremony,” with a little sigh. 

“Suppose something should come up to prevent your sailing?” 
I asked, with an uncontrollable impulse. 

She turned to me quickly, an odd look in her eyes, but in the 
same instant it faded and she lifted the shield of an impersonal 
smile. 

“‘That is quite improbable. I never think of such things. Some 
people do, I know. But in this case we are almost quite ready. 
Mr. Ankony is rushing his preparations through, and I had even 
this half-hour’s breathing space, so I walked through the old Square 
for the last time. Does that sound ghastly?” she asked, with a smile. 
** But I dare say it will never seem quite the same again.”’ 

Her tone was light, but it held the pang of sadness. Was it only 
the sadness that a woman must naturally feel at such a time, I 
asked myself, or did it hold all the ache and bitterness that Henri- 
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etta Winstanley still stoutly contended that it did? I looked at 
her keenly, and, feeling my glance, she put up a quick, impatient 
hand to her cheek. 

“Tt isn’t nice to stare at a bride-elect like that on the eve of 
her wedding,” she said. ‘‘Don’t you know that? She is always 
cross and pale and nervous. It isn’t fair.” 

“Forgive me; but to-morrow—to-morrow I can’t look at you,— 
nor for weeks and months perhaps. Oh, I know I’m hurting you! 
I’m a beast to do it. But a man can’t mask a thing forever. And 
it hurts. God! how it hurts to think of your going!” 

“Does that make it any harder—the going?” she asked. 

“It is the suddenness of it,” I said dully, and we walked a little 
way in silence. It was she who broke it. 

“T am so sorry! so sorry!” she said, in the lowest, softest voice, 
and the regret and the tenderness in it touched me profoundly. ‘If 
I could say something, do something, to help—to make it easier 
for you! But I can’t, and it—it hurts me, too. Oh, look at me once 


in friendliness and forgiveness!” 
A lovely April twilight was settling about us, and in its shadows 


I turned to her. 

“Can you do me the injustice a believe that I have anything 
but friendliness for you, dear?” I asked. ‘I am a poor whimpering 
thing to trouble you like this now—to let you see.” 

We had reached the steps of her house, and as we mounted 
them she slipped her hand through my arm with a little pressure, 
then quickly withdrew it. , 

“No, no, you are not that,” she protested warmly; “you are all 
that is considerate and kind and good, and I——”’ 

“If I were yielding you to any one else——”’ I blundered. 

“Don’t!” she cried; ‘‘you have your own little shrine in the 
temple of my heart, and I don’t want you to dethrone yourself 
at the last. This is—is the last, you know. Good-by. I can’t ask 
you in, and we shall not meet again before I go.” 

“Yet I think,’’ said I, ‘‘that I will not say good-by.” 

She looked at me questioningly. 

‘“‘Do you think leaving out a good-by makes a separation seem 
less real?’”’ she smiled. 

‘This one would set the seal upon too many things,’’ I replied. 

She regarded me curiously there in the dim light of the old 
door-way, then bent her head distractingly until I could see only her 
lips and her rounded chin. That the lips trembled a little I could 
have sworn, but her voice was steady, although it was so low I could 


scarcely hear it. 
“The seal was set long ago,” she sajd. And for just an instant 
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we stood, her fingers in mine; then she withdrew them and went in 
and left me. 


I hailed a cab and went at once to Henrietta Winstanley. I 
found her going over her charity accounts in her brother’s study, 
looking miserable and down-spirited. 

‘‘Have you heard?” I demanded at once. 

“Nothing. Not a word. What is there to snail she cried, 
with kindling excitement. 

‘‘She sent you a note, too, Isuppose. It must have been delayed.” 

‘“Who sent me a note? Do try to be a little lucid, won’t you? 
What has happened?” 

“Nothing yet. It all happens to-morrow. Ankony is to marry 
Barbara at noon and sail with her by the Deutschland in the after- 
noon. I have just seen her. Howis Mrs. Dines? Dare we hope——” 

She caught me by the arm and shook it in her agitation. 

‘“‘Dean has warned him! Don’t you see? I told Hannah that 
he was Ankony’s friend before he became her agent. That’s exactly 
what he has done. You see, she sent for him yesterday and made 
him bring a packet of papers that she went over with him. Those 
papers incriminate Ankony. And Dean has warned him. If he 
marries Barbara, he knows that Mrs. Dines will not prosecute him. 
He’ll be safe forever as Barbara’s husband. And so he has the 
double motive in carrying her off: he wants her, and he wants to 
stop Hannah. But we’ll see whether he can do it or not. We'll 
see. Wait forme. I must tell her at once.” 

She ran from the room and pattered up the stairs. I heard the 
excited babble of their voices from a room above, and her brisk 
steps as she paced the floor over my head. 

I was as excited as she and impatient of any delay, but they did 
not keep me waiting long, and when she came again her cheeks 
were burning like a girl’s. 

“She'll stop him,” she declared, in a high-pitched voice that 
trembled in its own elation. ‘She says she can do it. You leave 
it to her. She’ll attend to it.” 

‘But is she able? Isn’t she abed?”’ 

She laughed out sharply. 

“My dear, if she were dead she’d send her spirit back to outwit 
him. That’s what she’d do.” 

‘“What has she come armed with?” I mused. 

She shook her head, smiling. , 

“Something that will do the work,” she declared; “you may 
rely on that.” And she put her hands in mine and smiled a flashing 
smile up at me. 
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With her assurance ringing in my ears and all my nerves throb- 
bing, I left her, and went home and tried to dine, and then to sleep, 
but could, do, neither. 

X. 

AT an unearthly hour the next morning Ankony sent for me to 
go over some last company affairs with him. He looked as if he had 
slept as little as I, and was exceedingly nervous. > 

““Miss Hemingray wrote you that we are to be married at noon,” 
he said. ‘‘ We sail by the Deutschland. This business which is 
taking me will admit of no delay. It is awkward, coming just at 
this time. There are several affairs I shall have to leave unsettled 
here, but I’ll explain them to you, and you can keep an eye on them 
while I’m away. We expect to get back as quickly as possible. 
I tried to find you yesterday, but you were out. However, I have 
as much time now as I had then,—which isn’t a great deal, you 
will understand.” 

“You came to this decision yesterday?” I asked, looking at him 
with deliberate inspection. 

He nodded. ‘‘Annoyingly sudden all round; but, fortunately, 
Miss Hemingray can make herself ready to go with me. Nothing 
but this very necessary business in London could make me change 
her plans so completely.” 

T looked at him curiously, and, giving me a quick glance, he moved 
to his desk. 

“We must get to business,” he said. 

‘By all means,” I answered. 

Throughout the consultation he kept looking at his watch and 
glancing toward the door, as if he feared an interruption and wanted 
to put himself out of reach of it. I expected it, too, but hardly so 
soon as it came. 

_ “Mrs. Dines and Miss Winstanley,” the office boy announced. 

My eyes fixed eagerly upon Ankony. He went as white as chalk 
as he turned toward the door and saw them there, and his jaw 
took an ugly set. 

Mrs. Dines was as pale as she had been when she came down the 
gang-plank of the Cambria, but she was quite composed. Beside 
her little Miss Winstanley looked like an agitated moth beside a 
placid robin. I was nearer the door than Ankony, and in sweeping 
me with her glance Mrs. Dines bowed curtly, then let her eyes 
travel on at once to him. 

She overlooked the hand that he extended rather hesitatingly, 
and, sitting down where I had sat beside his desk, motioned him to 
his chair. 
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‘“‘T have heard of your engagement to Miss Hemingray,” she 
said at once. 

He murmured a conventional reply, and I took up my hat. 

“Don’t go, if you please, Mr. Twining,’ she said, without so 
much as turning to me. ‘“‘ We shall probably require your services, 
if you will be so good as to remain.” 

The scent of battle was thick in the air. Ankony had lost his 
pallor and was turning gray; he is always gray or choleric under 
emotion. I began to believe in Mrs. Dines, even as Henrietta 
Winstanley did. There was that about her which seemed to denote 
certain victory. 

Poor Miss Winstanley, however, looked decidedly uncomfortable, 
in spite of the fact that she felt she was about to witness the cul- 
mination of this engagement which she held to be so monstrous. 
She too was a general, and a good one,—one whose record none 
could assail,—but her mode of attack differed widely from that 
of her friend Mrs. Dines. She was a strategist, pure and simple, 
while one could see with half an eye that Mrs. Dines had been born 
to the hammer-and-tongs method. She scorned strategy as some 
illustrious generals scorn latter-day war tactics. 

She leaned toward Ankony across his wide desk. 

“‘T have come from Africa to tell. you that you must break the 
engagement at once,” she said, making no pretence at lowering her 
full, steady voice. 

Over the gray of his face a dull red spread and his lip curled 
slowly into an ugly downward curve. 

“The statement is amazing, as well as amusing, madam,’’ he 
observed, meeting her eyes steadily enough. 

But she refused to skirmish. Her attack was to be open and 
direct, with no foolish beating about in the bushes. 

“You know precisely why I make it, and how I can compel 
you to comply with it,” she said. 

He answered her with a smile of bravado. 

“It has been a long time since this thing happened to which I 
refer, Mr. Ankony,” she went on quickly; ‘‘but the sense of injury 
is not short lived. I may seem to have forgotten, as did my husband, 
no doubt. But he remembered, and so do I. Shall I go further?” 

““We must speak in private,” he said. 

Miss Winstanley and I arose at once, but Mrs. Dines motioned 
us to remain. 

“Miss Winstanley is equally interested with me in the establish- 
ment of justice,” she said to him, ‘‘and Mr. Twining may be required 
to distinguish for you between the illegal and the merely dishonor-: 
able. They must both remain. I should have been glad to spare you 
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this, as I think my continued inaction in the matter must prove to 
you. But you have forced me to act. You have violated all sense 
of honor and right, and you have brought upon your head precisely 
the thing you would most eagerly have averted. If you thought 
I would stand by and see you marry Barbara Hemingray, knowing 
you to be the sort of man you are, you greatly misjudge me. But 
I am inclined to believe that you did not think me to be my husband’s 
confidante, and that you felt yourself secure, your ignominy buried 
with him.” 

Ankony arose and held open the door into the inner office. 

“TI must insist upon discussing this matter in private,’”’ he pro- 
tested hotly, in a voice that quavered. 

Mrs. Dines sat still, an imperative hand held out detainingly 
to us. ‘The time is past for that,” she told him; “if you had 
sought me out long ago it might have been very different. But 
understand that I mean to make no public disclosures if you accede 
to my demand. It remains with you to decide whether or not the 
very unpleasant facts go forth.” 

He continued to stand across the room from her, his hand still 
upon the door. He did not reply, and I could feel, rather than see, 
that he was terribly shaken. Mrs. Dines turned her chair till she 
faced him. 

“That we may come to an understanding at once, I think I 
should tell you in the beginning that I know that when you were my 
husband’s agent some years ago you hypothecated securities that 
were his—not yours. You were hard pushed then, and he knew it 
to be the crucial period of your whole business career; so he waited, 
believing that his confidence in you had not been entirely misplaced 
and that when you could you would make good the amount you had 
—stolen. But you did not. And after two years, when you had 
become amply able to do so, and did not, he realized that you had 
grown secure in the belief that your peculation was not discovered, 
and that you were without even the semblance of honor. He ad- 
mitted this with singular reluctance, Mr. Ankony, for I think 
you know that he trusted you as not many men trust their 
fellows.” 

She paused, her eyes on his face. His muttered reply was not 
coherent, and she went on at once: 

‘““When he saw you at last as you really were, he determined to 
prosecute you; but there came his last long illness and his death, 
and afterward my heart had softened a little to you and I had not 
the mind beside to put shame and sorrow upon your mother, so I 
did nothing. But when I heard the amazing news that you had 
proposed to marry a girl like Barbara Hemingray, I came back to 
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America to tell you that you must give her up or the delayed prose- 
cution will begin at once.” 

Then he spoke. ‘You understand what this is you ask of me?” 
he said thickly. 

‘“‘Perfectly,”’ she nodded, and her tone was less unkindly. ‘If 
I did not know just how sweet and lovely and full of grace and 
innocence she is, I might perhaps have stayed away and left you 
to your wooing.” 

There was a long silence. 

“You demand large interest, Mrs. Dines,’’ he said. 

“Accumulated interest is always large,” she retorted. ‘But I 
do not wish to humiliate you any more than is necessary. You 
must, of course, bring to an immediate end this unfortunate en- 
gagement,—I believe you were to have been married at noon, were 
you not?” She glanced at the clock. ‘‘ You have not much time. 
Some part of the truth Miss Hemingray must know. But you may 
make your own explanation aside from that. I only exact that she 
shall be made to understand that whatever sense of obligation she 
may have entertained for you is dissipated.” 

Ankony colored painfully and made no reply. 

‘“‘T shall not intrude upon you further,” she said; ‘but I desire 
you to understand that I am prepared to do all that I say I will 
do in case you do not yield to my stipulation. I have with me the 
papers which leave no room for doubt as to your guilt. Shall I 
give them to Mr. Twining, as your attorney?” 

“T am the attorney of the company of which Mr. Ankony is the 
president, madam,’ I said; ‘“‘but in no case——” 

“It is not worth while,” Ankony interrupted. 

Mrs. Dines bowed. ‘My own attorney, Mr. Dean, has examined 
the papers, and he will tell you——” 

“Tf he has not already done so,’ Miss Winstanley ventured, as 
her one little shot. 

“That I am able to carry out my plans,” Mrs. Dines finished. 
“But I think you will see the wisdom in following the less aggres- 
sive course.” 

“You leave me no choice in the matter,” he said bitterly. ‘I 
am the under dog in the fight.” 

“The under dog is often to blame for the fight,” she said 
tersely. 

She approached the door, and I held it open for her. 

“Do you sail alone by the Deutschland, Mr. Ankony?” she 
asked, turning. 

He smiled grimly. 

“‘T shall sail alone,” he said. 
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Once in the corridor Mrs. Dines put out an unsteady hand to 
her friend. 

‘““My tablets, Henrietta. It is so annoying to be weak.” 

‘““Weak!’’ echoed Miss Winstanley; ‘“‘you were magnificent!” 
She clicked open her bag and produced a small white box, whose 
lid she quickly slipped, extending it to the suffering lady, while I 
begged them to come into my office until Mrs. Dines had rested and 
felt a little recovered. But Mrs. Dines declined. 

““We must go to Barbara at once,” she said. ‘“ Why, the poor 
child is probably getting into her wedding-gown at this minute. 
Think of it! Ankony will go to her, of course, with some explana- 
tion; but she must have enough of the truth from us to prevent 
any further mistake.”’. 

‘‘And oh, the blessed relief it will be to her!” breathed Miss 
Winstanley. 

“You forget that she may love him,” I suggested. 

Mrs. Dines spun round on me at that like a huge, laboriously 
spinning top. 

“You think that possible? Gracious heaven, I hope not! I 
came to bring her happiness, not to break her heart.” 

“You need have no fear as to that,’’ Miss Winstanley hastened, 
assuringly. ‘‘You have done her a service beyond words. You see, 
she has been very clever in carrying forward her part of the hideous 
program which she mapped out, and her cleverness has deceived 
Mr. Twining. I am willing to stake everything I have that she 
doesn’t love Ankony, and that she does——” She paused, her sig- 
nificant glance full upon me. 

Mrs. Dines lifted her brows, and, comprehending suddenly, 
held out her hand to me with gratifying and unexpected warmth. 

“T hope Henrietta is right, Mr. Twining,” she said; ‘I do 
indeed.” 

““You cannot hope it as I do,” I replied earnestly; ‘‘but I have 
none of her assurance, and a great many doubts.” 

““We shall see,’ declared Miss Winstanley blithely. 

We went down to the carriage in silence. There we found the 
Winstanley coachman about to ascend with a telegram which a 
house servant had just brought, knowing his mistress was to make 
her first visit to Ankony and hoping to find her there. She climbed 
into the carriage, opened the message, read it, went so white I was 
sure she was going to faint, and held it out to me without a word. 

I read it with amazement and a conscience that gave me some 
decided twinges. 
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‘‘Married!”? I exclaimed; “Bishop Winstanley married! And 
to the Sistine!” 

‘““What!”’ cried Mrs. Dines; ‘‘did I scare him like that?” 

Her pallor gave way to a rush of color, and, leaning back, she 
laughed till her eyes fairly brimmed with tears. There was no 
attitudinizing about it; she was simply overcome with the humor of 
the situation, and I hoped earnestly that the Bishop’s sister would 
gradually yield herself to it also. At present she showed no signs 
of it. 

“Get in,” she said to me; ‘‘we can’t discuss it here.’ 

Obeying, we rolled decorously off. 

Mrs. Dines’s hand went out and covered her friend’s. 

““My dear, can you ever forgive me for precipitating such a thing 
as this?’’ she asked anxiously. 

Miss Winstanley shook her head. 

““You—you didn’t do it,’ she murmured; “he has been— 
been carrying pressed roses; I suppose any one else would have 
known what that meant, but I—dear heaven, how could I believe 
such a thing?” she wailed. ‘‘And to elope—oh, Hannah, think 
of it, Charles to elope!” 

Mrs. Dines’s laugh rumbled forth so contagiously that to save 
me I could not help echoing it softly. 

“That’s just what I am thinking of, dear,” she said. ‘To think 
of his imagining that he had to fly from poor me like that! It’s 
so funny! Oh, do try to see how very funny it is, Henrietta,” and 
she sobbed in her enjoyment of the affair. 

“It is absurd and unforgivable,” said Miss Winstanley austerely. 

The large hand tightened over hers, and Mrs. Dines’s tones 
became serious. 

‘“You are not to hold it against him. Promise me that. Take 
it out of me, but don’t spoil his happiness by censuring him. I’m 
the one to be punished, for anybody can see that the hastening is 
entirely due to me. I suppose if I had any vanity I’d be getting 
my punishment right now, but, unfortunately, my sense of the 
humorous outweighs my vanity and I can only—only—oh, 
Henrietta, for goodness’ sake, laugh!” 

A faint—a very faint twinkle lit in Miss Winstanley’s hurt eyes, 

“Tt is absurd for him to run away from us like this,’’ she said. 
“For you know, Hannah, I was arrayed with you.” 

Her friend nodded warmly, laughter dancing over her face and 
in and out among the copious chins. 

“‘She is really a charming girl,” I put in. 

“Who is she, anyway?” asked Mrs. Dines. ‘To think of my 
not asking that before!” 
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‘“Miss Streeter,” said I; ‘‘a cousin of Mrs. Jack Ankony.” 
“Not Cecelia Streeter! You don’t tell me! Why, Henrietta, 
dry your eyes; this match was made in heaven. She was born for 
the bishopric. Think how she looks the part.”’ 

“So I am always reminding Miss Winstanley,’ I ventured. 

“Then that’s all she ever does,” wailed her sister-in-law mis- 
erably. 

* “Oh, by no means. You greatly misjudge her,” Mrs. Dines 
contended. ‘She is calm, I grant you, but a bishop’s wife should 
be calm. No, really, since your brother wouldn’t have me, I don’t 
know where he could have done better. Besides, she’s prodigiously 
rich, you know. What! You didn’t know? Oh, yes, immensely 
so. My poor little dot looks small beside hers. She doesn’t talk 
about it, but “ 

“Does she talk about anything?” I inquired. 

Mrs. Dines shot me an amused glance over her friend’s 
head. 

‘Silence is an excellent qualification for a bishop’s wife, I’m 
sure, Mr. Twining; then she isn’t always getting herself and the 
diocese into trouble. Now, see here, Henrietta, considering her 
looks and her reserve and her money, surely you might forgive her 
for letting your brother run off with her.” 

“It’s very good of you to try to cheer me up,” Miss Winstanley 
responded vaguely. 

“‘And it’s downright foolish of you to hold out against so 
beautiful an arrangement. To my mind this is as admirable a match 
all round as I have known of in a very long time. So do cheer up 
and be glad. Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Twining?” 

“Most heartily, as Miss Winstanley knows,” said I. 

That little lady was not, however, ready to yield herself at once 
to the sudden situation. 

“To run away!” she moaned; ‘at Charles’s age!” 

“But don’t you see that it’s a great compliment to me?” smiled 
Mrs. Dines. ‘‘ Let me get that much out of it, won’t you? It shows 
how much confidence he has in my getting what I—want. You 
see, he didn’t know what brought me to America, and, following 
on the heels of my proposal to him, it really seemed, you know, 
that I was coming to marry him, whether or no. You can see for 
yourself how the poor dear man must have felt. Did he imagine, 
I wonder, that if everything else failed I should kidnap him? Well, 
I forgive him even that. And I want you to forgive him, Henrietta. 
You must. That’s a good, sensible sister. And now it’s quite time 
we came back to our mutton. Tell the man to drive us to the 
Hemingrays’, will you, Mr. Twining? If you don’t feel up to going 
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in, Henrietta, I’ll go alone, but one of us must certainly see Barbara 
at once.” 

‘“‘Then you may let me down at the Fifteenth Street corner of 
the Square,” said I. ‘“TI’ll get along back to the office.” 

As the carriage stopped, Miss Winstanley bent forward, looking 
eagerly after a fast-disappearing figure. 

‘“‘Isn’t that Dan?” she cried. ‘‘Can you overtake him? He is 
the one to take her the word.” 

I sprang out and caught up with him within the block, although 
he was swinging along at an uncomfortably brisk gait. 

‘‘On your way to the house, are you?” he asked when he saw 
me. ‘‘It must be pretty nearly time for the wedding. I was afraid 
I couldn’t make it in time, but I caught a flyer within the hour after 
I had Barbara’s message.” 

“Miss Winstanley wants you,” I said, nodding to the carriage, 
that had turned and was bringing up to the curb. 

« He was surprised to see Mrs. Dines, and greeted her with a boy- 
ish affection that must have warmed her heart. 

‘All on the way to the wedding?” he inquired after he had 
shaken hands. 

“There is to be no wedding, Dan,’”’ Miss Winstanley said gently. 

He had paled before she could explain. 

“‘Nothing’s wrong with Barbara?” he asked quickly. 

“No, no; everything is just coming right for her. Get in,”’— 
with a glance toward the coachman. “ We are driving to the house 
now, and Mrs. Dines will explain to you. Then you must tell Barbara 
what is to be told. We’ll wait outside, and if she wants us we’ll 
come right in. If not you must tell us, and we'll go away again. 
Won’t you—will you a4 

“T must tell you good-by,”’ I said. 

As I started off across the Square, Miss Winstanley called after 
me that she would send for me later in the day. 

But I was too impatient to await her summons, and four o’clock 
found me at her door. As I turned in at the steps, the door opened 
and Dan came out, hurrying down and stopping at sight of me to 
wring my hand. He was beaming. I had not seen him so much 
like his old self in months, and it did my heart gocd. Somehow it 
also seemed to presage well for me. All his buoyancy had returned, 
and he was once more the charming, irresistible fellow we all loved. 

“‘Everything’s all right at last, Tom,” he cried. ‘I don’t de- 
serve it, but I’m down on my knees giving thanks for it, just the same, 
and if ever——” he lowered his voice, looking over my shoulder 
at some one who was approaching—“‘if ever I get any of you into 
such a muss again, may I be hanged! Oh, it’s been awful! You'll 
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never know. But it’s over, thank God! And now it’s up to me to 
make good. And that’s what I’m going to do, old man. Who is 
this confounded fellow coming? I wanted to talk with you a minute, 
but I’ll look in after dinner, if you’re to be at home. There’s a deal 
to tell you,” and he was off. 

An ecclesiastical-looking gentleman mounted the steps with me, 
inquiring for the Bishop, while I went in to Miss Winstanley. 

She was flushed and smiling and bright-eyed. 

“Did you think I had forgotten you? Bless you, no. But 
there has been so much to do. We only left Barbara, poor child, 
an hour ago. There were messages to be sent for her, orders to 
countermand, and——” 

“Then she isn’t going with him?” I broke in. 

“Oh, did you think—is it possible you gave her credit for 
so littlek——” 

“Tf she loved him——” 

She caught me up sharply. ‘‘Of course she didn’t love him. 
I always told you that, but you would go on in your stubborn un- 
belief in my intuitions, you foolish, foolish fellow. My, but she was 
gallant, though! She had me almost bewildered at first; but the 
moment she found that she could have done with all pretence and 
that her fancied obligation to Ankony was at an end, then how she 
changed! It was pitiful to see her. One understood the terrific 
strain she has been under. I’m not pretending to say whether or 
not she cares for you, Mr. Twining,—that’s for you to find out 
for yourself, you know,—but I think it is only fair to tell you that 
she never has cared for Ankony.” 

“Thank God!” I devoutly murmured. 

She patted my arm and made funny little dabs at her eyes with 
a dot of a handkerchief. 

“She is going out of town to stay with some friends until the 
storm of the broken engagement has blown over, she told me. 
They go to-morrow, she and Dan. He will stay with her a fortnight, 
until she is a little recovered, for in spite of her wonderful courage 
and poise, she is tremendously undone by all this.” 

“‘And is there nothing——” 

“Nothing just yet,” she smiled. ‘Now let me tell you what 
Dan and I are going te do. You remember that I have some unde- 
veloped mining property in Montana. Experts have given me a 
good deal of encouragement over it, but I have been waiting to 
find just the right man to put at the head of the work. And now 
Dan is to undertake it. Oh’—at my glance—“it isn’t a philan- 
thropic scheme. The boy will give me excellent service. If it is 
a good thing for him, it’s a better thing for me. And I’m to go out 
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with him to launch the enterprise. I’ve no notion of being in the 
way when my brother and his wife return.” 

“But your brother can’t do without you. You will always be 
as necessary to him as his wife.” 

‘Later, perhaps, but not just at first,” she said. ‘‘We don’t 
know much about honeymoons, you and I, Mr. Twining; but I’m 
sure you'll agree with me that no man wants even his beloved sister 
underfoot at that time. So Dan and I are off in a fortnight.” 

‘“‘Good!’”? I approved; ‘‘and if things don’t go well with me 
T’ll come along. May I?” 


XII. 


BARBARA was away several weeks, and then one day Mrs. Dines, 
meeting me on the street, told me that she had come back to town 
and that she was well and entirely recovered from the effects of the 
unfortunate publicity of her broken engagement. 

I went to see her that evening: It was just after dinner, and 
the maid told me that Miss Hemingray was going out, but that she 
would ask if she would see me for a few minutes. 

As we stood talking, Barbara came down the stairs. She wore 
a rather scrumptious gown of white,—one from her trousseau, I 
imagined, and the hope went over me that it might yet fulfil 
the purpose for which it had been designed. Her cloak was white 
too—a velvety thing that I had not seen before. It became her 
wonderfully, with its bewitching folds and curves and richness. 
And her brown head, lifting itself with all its charming poise above 
the new loveliness, thrilled me, while the eyes that looked down on . 
me were more like the eyes of the Barbara I loved than they had 
been for a very long time. 

“Oh, you!” she exclaimed, from the landing where she paused 
an instant at sight of me. 

“Going out?” I asked lightly, as if I were not dazzled and: 
palpitant. 

“To a very small affair at the Averills’, Why not come along?” 

‘Because I’m not asked. But you will give me a minute before 
you go?” I pleaded. 

She glanced at the hall clock. 

“Yes, I think so. Hord Averill is coming for me, but it isn’t 
time for him yet.” 

“Annie,” said I to the maid, ‘‘if Mr. Averill arrives, show him 
into the drawing-room and lét him wait.” 

“You are very urgent,” Barbara said, with a rather uncertain 
smile. 
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I held open the library door and she entered. She did not sit, 
but stood half turning to me, leaning against the corner of the table 
near the fireplace, where a low fire burned. I had never seen her 
half so lovely, nor so adorable. 

‘“We have abused our friendship and treated it shamefully,” 
I said at once, ‘‘and now perhaps I am about to maroon it; but I 
must take the chance. Forgive me if I have come too soon, dear, 
but I can wait no longer. I must know—now that you are free to 
tell me—whether I can ever hope that you will care for me.” 

“Do you know all that has happened?” she asked. She was as 
white as her gown, and her eyes only half.lifted to mine. 

“Yes, Barbara. Don’t mind, dear. Part of it I guessed and the 
other part had to be told me. But I am glad that there is nothing 
for you to tell me,—not}ing but the one thing I am so eager to hear. 
You won’t keep me waiting any longer, will you?” 

“‘ After all that has happened you still want me for—your——” 

“‘More than ever; a thousand times more than ever!” I cried. 

“‘T don’t understand how you can,” she said. She turned her 
face from me, leaning heavily on the table, the soft firelight over her. 
“Could you ever be sure of me? I have deceived you so long.” 

“You must deceive.neither yourself nor me now,” I said seri- 
ously. ‘I want the truth, whatever that is. Be honest. Don’t 
try to be kind to me. You have had to make pretence so long. 
Think only of yourself now.” 

_ I waited for her reply, but it was long in coming, so long that my 
heart sank. 

“Tf I am to be honest,” she began, ‘“‘I must tell you that— 
that——” 

“Yes? Don’t be afraid, dear.” 

“That it would be foolish—foolish for me to—to try to—to 
care for you, for I——” 

‘Don’t try to go on,” Icried. ‘“‘I see. I have been a fool to ex- 
pect 

A little sound of pain escaped her. 

I pulled myself together with an effort. 

“You mustn’t worry,” I said dully. ‘“‘I can’t blame you, heaven 
knows! I wouldn’t have you come to me unless you love me, you 
know that. And I would rather go on—alone—than have you give 
yourself to me through pity.” 

“‘Oh, yes, yes!” she cried. ; 

I stared into the fire. I had thought I was prepared! 

Presently she began to speak again» ‘“‘Won’t you let me finish, 
please? I—I want you to understand. It would be foolish for 
me to—to try to care for you, because—because——” ; 
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“‘Oh, don’t try to ease it for me!’”’ I broke in. ‘I must learn to 
bear it. Forgive me for being so long getting myself in hand. You’re 
not to blame yourself, dear. You never gave me any reason to hope, 
but I did. I told myself that I didn’t, but I did—even when I 
thought Ankony was going to carry you off the next day, I still 
hoped. It seemed to me that heaven meant you should belong to 
me, and that I must have you. But there, there! don’t look at me 
like that, and don’t——” 

“IT am going to finish,” she said resolutely. ‘‘Let me go on.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” I urged. 

She sat down, bending to the fire. I could not see her eyes, but 
I knew they were misty, and the softness of her voice was indescrib- 
able. 

‘“‘T couldn’t try to care for you because—because I have been 
—have been fighting for months—to—to quit caring. Oh, all 
why will you be so dense?’’ 

“Barbara!” I cried, bending over her. 

She put up a futile little hand between us, but I laughed in the 
rapture of the moment and caught her in my arms. 

“Wait,” she pleaded. 

‘“My waiting is over!’”’ I breathed. ‘‘Oh, look at me, dear one, and 
let me have the testimony of your eyes. I’m afraid of your lips.” 

“Foolish!” whispered she, lifting her eyes to mine. And then: 
“But oh, you are—Tom, Tom! you are crushing my beautiful 
new gown, and it—it did cost such a pile,” with a little breathless 
laugh. 

“There will be plenty of other gowns,” I exclaimed, ‘but never 
another moment quite like this.” 

The fire did its best to be up to the situation; it crackled in a 
sudden noisy glee and threw enchanting shadows over Barbara’s 
head as I looked down on it. Dan’s rheumatic old spaniel, who 
haunted the library, awoke from his nap in the corner at the moment 
and, coming to stretch himself on the hearth-rug, observed some- 
thing unusual going on, and, looking up inquiringly, brushed against 
Barbara’s skirts to attract her attention. 

The maid’s light steps passed down the hall and I heard the 
outer door open and a man’s voice in the vestibule. 

“Tt’s Averill,” I said. ‘‘I shan’t so much mind having to give 
you up to him now.” 

But he did not seem to enter into the moment with her. 

“Oh, it has been so hard,” she whispered, a little half sob break- 
ing the sweetness of her voice. ‘‘There were times when I thought I 
should never, never be able to stand it,’”’ and I felt her shiver in 
my arms. 
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“IT know, my brave one,’”’ I whispered back; ‘I know.” 

She lifted her head a moment later and looked at me, and my 
heart bowed beneath the shining of her eyes and the tremulous 
beauty of her dear face. 

“But it doesn’t matter now. Nothing matters now,” she said 


thrillingly. 
$ 
THE PRAYER OF THE PHARISEE 


BY MARGARET BOULDEN JAN DELLE 


END me no shadows, Lord, I pray; lead thou 
S My life forward upon the sunny hills, 

- Nor let my foot slip from the pleasant ways ; 
And when the night steals forth, stay close to me— 
Stay close, O Lord, for I shall be afraid. 

Stretch forth thine hand and turn away all pain 
And sorrow from my path; but let me find 
Full joy and rapture while this earth I tread. 
Then let me fall asleep some fair, bright even, 
And waken to my heritage in heaven. 


TO ONE ASLEEP 
BY A. H. RUTLEDGE 


{ UST as a star blooms out above the deep, 
J Deep purple silence of a holy hour; 
Just as the dream of some immaculate flower, 
i Beside still waters in the fields of sleep. 


Just as a star that disappears at dawn, 

Leaving a sacred halo where it burned, 

Passed to the bourne of Beauty Undiscerned, 
Passed from earth’s sight, yet not forever gone. 


Just as a star sinks in the sweet excess 
Of rose and silver dawn within the sky, 
Just as a thought that is too fair to die 
Lives in the heart as Unseen Loveliness. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


By ‘Foseph M. Rogers 


¢¢ WT is entirely untrue,” writes George Shaw, with fine indigna- 

| tion, “that I ever said I could write a better play than 

Shakespeare. What I said was that I have written a num- 

ber of plays better than any Shakespeare ever wrote.” However, 
he goes on to admit that the Bard of Avon is the greater poet. 

The sentence quoted is typical of Shaw. It is sarcastic, audacious, 
and questionable. Does the distinguished author ‘mean what he 
says? Is he merely having fun with himself at the expense of his 
readers; or perhaps having fun with his readers at the expense 
of himself? 

Such problems concerning Shaw arise constantly. Just now he 
is a prominent figure in the American world, though almost entirely 
because of what he wrote ten years ago. America has “‘discovered”’ 
Shaw and is agog. It is startled, amused, and confused. Some take 
him seriously. Others would do so but for the fact that the author 
himself does not, and seems to delight in making game of such as do. 
This is disconcerting to the average mind, especially to new apostles 
burning with proselyting fervor. 


At present Shaw is an enigma to most persons, though to the 
literary world by no means a novelty. It all fell about on this wise. 
Arnold Daly and some clever fellow Thespians had started out a 
season with a play that failed. The dejected troupe came back to 
Broadway depleted in purse and breathing anathemas at the fate 
which had in mid-season consigned them to inaction. The bread- 
and-butter problem proving serious, it was suggested that Shaw’s 
‘“‘Candida” be put on the stage at Thursday matinées, largely for 
the benefit of professional stage people and with some hope—later 
so remarkably fulfilled—of attracting the public. 

The last expression needs a little explanation. Mr. Shaw is no 


novice as a playwright. It is some fifteen years since he blossomed 
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forth as a dramatist under the egis of the Independent Theatre 
of London. This institution was subsidized by earnest, wealthy, and 
hopeful people who discerned the low state into which the drama 
had fallen, due to lowered popular taste and the demands of “‘com- 
mercialism.”’ Shakespeare seldom got a hearing, and a second 
Shakespeare of modern times would have fared no better in an age 
when musical comedies, howling farces, or extravaganzas with 
long rows of shapely females inclosed in pink tights, were the “best 
-payers.”” The theatre managers may have bemoaned the decadence 
of dramatic art (though probably they did not), but in any event 
they turned a deaf ear to anything that was not in the foregoing 
category, and showed a preference for a society drama with a “ prob- 
lem.” The last named was especially sought after if it was particu- 
larly nasty and the bad woman was made unusually attractive. 

In a revolt against all this, the Independent Theatre undertook 
at large expense to elevate the drama by giving every aspiring play- 
wright a chance, provided his wares were up to a certain standard. 
From an ethical point of view the success was not great; as to ele- 
vating the stage the experiment was a failure; financially it was 
disastrous. Hence the theatre closed, and Mr. Shaw, who had been 
its bright particular star, announced that thereafter he would write 
plays for publication only. 

From a pecuniary point of view the decision was wise. The 
books sold widely,—not only for the plays, but because of the pref- 
aces, which are unique among the delicious literature of modern 
times. Here we have Shaw at his best; rollicking, sarcastic, bub- 
bling over with aphorisms, caustic, witty,—given over at times to 
rhodomontade, invective, flubdub, or shrewd wisdom, as the fancy 
seizes him. 

$ 


All the world’s a joke, is Shaw’s mental attitude, and he is the 
chief jokesmith. When you have this pretty well in your mind 
you begin to think you are wrong and that he is a profound philos- 
opher—that socialism of the most radical kind is the highest truth,— 
but, having reached this height, you are suddenly plunged into the 
depths again by one of his intellectual somersaults, leaving you 
gasping in astonishment, anger, and laughter combined. Then 
you give Shaw up; and this for the average person is the best policy. 

In all the early period America had seen but two of his plays, 
‘“‘The Devil’s Disciple” and ‘Arms and the Man.” Mr. Mansfield 
kept them in his repertory, and, though they were listened to with 
attention, they never became favorites. The public could not quite 
understand them. ‘The Devil’s Disciple” was not exactly accord- 
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ing to the Hoyle of American historical patriotism; while ‘‘ Arms 
and the Man” was pronounced impossible. When the soldier of 
fortune announced that he disliked fighting and preferred chocolate 
drops to cartridges, or when the Bulgarian major announced that 
he never took a bath, people were so aghast that they did not know 
whether to laugh or be angry until it was too late to do either. 
They left the theatre in a state of unrest which is particularly dis- 
pleasing to people who go to be amused and prefer their plays to 
be written according to the most approved formulas of past ages, 
in which one can practically presage the plot from the middle of 
the first act. 

The further causes of the early popular failure of Shaw’s plays 
are not far to seek. Audiences like to see on the stage men and 
women of flesh and blood in action, controlled by strong passions 
and responsive to conflicting emotions. Shaw, on the contrary, 
uses his characters as mere lay-figures to exploit his philosophy. 
There is little action, except as ‘‘business” is manufactured by the 
actors; the lines are undoubtedly clever, but they read better than 
they sound,—especially when accompanied by Shaw’s delightful 
rubrics. 

Shaw’s pet aversions are Juliet and Rosalind; he declares both 
to be monstrosities. A public that loves these delightful Shakes- 
pearean creations was not likely under ordinary circumstances to 
rave over Shaw’s stalking-horses, who discuss social problems in 
the academic fashion of university professors. With Shaw the 
idea—the theory—is everything, the exponent is nothing. Hence 
came the early failure. 


The sudden rise of Shawism to popularity is due partly to the 
unusually clever way in which the plays have been produced, but 
more to a psychological wave which has swept over the country 
with such enthusiasm as to equal a cult. This fervor seems too 
violent to last, but for the moment it is here,—just as there are 
heterodox views on religion, politics, and education which are griev- 
ous to the orthodox. The age is indeed revolutionary—at times, 
or in places, it seems neurotic; and Shawism, so long ignored, has 
been exploited (to use a sonorous and highly-popular phrase) “at 
the right psychological moment.” 

In consequence of all this, when Daly and his comedians under- 
took ‘‘Candida” it was with many misgivings. At the success 
which followed they were more surprised than was the public. 
Irom occasional matinées the performances settled down to steady 
runs in New York and elsewhere. “The Man of Destiny” was! 
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produced along with ‘“‘a hellish contrivance” entitled ‘“‘How He 
Lied to Her Husband,” which was a burlesque on “Candida,” by 
its author, presented at the very moment when the public was going 
“‘Candida”’-mad, and beginning to believe in it. 

By this time the public had ‘‘got a line’ on Shaw to the extent 
that, when Napoleon orders the inn-keeper to kill his wife so that 
he may have red ink, it was not taken seriously, though the joke 
was lurid and not particularly refined to those who adored Candida 
and her wavering love between prosaic husband and poetic protégé. 
But this same public could not approve a parody on Candida, even 
though they laughed at it. They went home angry with Shaw but 
resolved to wreak vengeance on the author—by patronizing all 
other of his plays which should be produced! And this is the genesis 
of the craze for Shaw which has spread over the country in the last 
two seasons. 


I know of no more delicious experience than attending a Shaw 
performance. What is being done on the stage is ‘‘ well worth the 
price of admission,’”’ but the comments of the audience between 
acts form an entertainment which is not only incomparable but 
impossible to get elsewhere for any amount of gold. Usually the 
patrons of Shaw are amazed and feel that they have been humbugged 
in some fashion. They like what is given them, but they cannot 
tell why. They are ashamed that they cannot understand him, 
considering it a sort of intellectual affront to be given such strange 
pabulum, and yet they seldom complain, lest they write themselves 
down as unintelligent, but rather praise the man and his works. 
There is a good deal of pharisaism and sycophancy even in this 
independent age. 

Admitting the fact of present interest in Shayisin, how shall 
we account for it or account for the man himself? Probably we 
cannot do so entirely. A man of so many contradictory moods, 
dazzling fancies, paradoxical philosophies, such scintillating wit, 
naked realisms, and kaleidoscopic views of life, is not to be put into 
a testing tube and analyzed as if he were an element, or even an 
ordinary man. Still, we may learn something about him, even in 
spite of himself. 

Mr. Shaw is an Irishman, as he continually boasts; a radical 
socialist—a revolutionist; and apparently his hand is not only 
against every man but also against every cherished modern institu- 
tion. His first duty in life is to shock people,—perhaps in the hope 
of making them think; or, possibly, to amuse himself. 

In brief, Shaw is an irritation. 
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He reached London at about the age of twenty, brimful of energy, 
radical opinions, and caustic wit,—and without a shilling. As a 
literary scavenger he managed to keep soul and body together 
while he wrote novels of serious import. All his scanty savings 
were devoted to express-charges for sending his manuscripts back 
and forth to unsympathetic publishers. Then he put them away 
and began working on a socialist newspaper where he could rave 
and tear his hair and flout mankind with impunity. The Modern 
Babylon is careless of revolutionary sentiments, largely because 
they make such little headway. And here he got his first chance 
to publish his novels. Copy being necessary, he hauled from the 
closet the mouse-bitten manuscripts, beginning with ‘An Unsocial 
Socialist,’? which was published, and roused the critics to a fine 
frenzy of expostulation. The novels were printed in reverse order 
of writing, and, though the critics could not ignore him, and de- 
voutly damned his philosophy, they sagely admitted that his style 
was improving all the time. 

“‘Cashel Byron’s Profession”? did make something of a hit and 
was actually published in book form; but the fifth manuscript 
has never been seen. The mice ate half of it and gave up in despair. 
The remainder was not printable, even from the point of view of 
Shaw, who likes to bite savagely into other people’s productions. 


$ 


Socialism from a literary and financial point of view proving 
a failure, since the stolid Britons refused to be reformed, Shaw 
became a critic in matters of art and music, and here he was recog- 
nized as a master. His point of view was original, often opposed 
to ordinary canons, but that the man has a sincere love of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, that he has a sense of propor- 
tion and a knowledge of perspective in the fine arts, has been 
demonstrated in no uncertain manner. Probably no book concern- 
ing the Ring of the Niebelungs has ever been written that is so 
satisfactory as Shaw’s ‘‘The Complete Wagnerite.” He out- 
Wagners Wagner himself, and it is a pity that the great composer 
did not have the benefit of Shaw at the time he was preparing his 
music dramas. They would have been more coherent, less pagan, 
and still more delightful. It is hard for many music lovers to read 
into ‘The Ring” all that Shaw finds there—but that is the fault of 
Wagner. The book is a commentary on modern music and on life 
which alone would have made the author famous. 

But, it is constantly asked, what manner of man is Shaw him- 
self? What does he believe, and what is he trying to teach? If one 
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reads ‘The Revolutionist’s Handbook,’ to be found at the end of 
“‘Man and Superman,” it seems to follow that Shaw is a licentious 
monster, a sensuous avatar, and a social and intellectual Ishmaelite; 
the sort of man one would hate to meet in public. Now, the picture, 
for which Shaw alone is responsible, is utterly false. He is prosper- 
ous in business, a teetotaler, a vegetarian, a devoted husband, a 
modest gentleman in his conduct, and much esteemed in his private 
circle. 

Why, then, should he persist in making of himself a mounte- 
bank, in lying concerning himself to his own apparent disadvantage? 
These questions are more easily asked than answered. In the first 
place, Shaw’s love of fun is simply uncontrollable. He is the Wild 
Irishman of fancy and the Flying Dutchman of fable—only in an 
intellectual sense. That, however, does not explain very much. Nor 
does the fact that society affords abundant material for his sarcasm 
do much more. There have been other wits and satirists, notably 
Dean Swift, whom Shaw in some measure resembles. It is not alone 
that a man of large powers and strong individuality is disgusted 
with the sycophancy, pharisaism, and absurdities of the social code 
of morals,—a code which condemns poverty at all times and sin 
only when it is found out. These contradictions have been noted 
from the time man first began to record anything, and Shaw is only 
in a limited sense an apostle and preacher of social righteousness. 
But more than all this, he is a hater of shams, an iconoclast who 
does indeed destroy idols, but, instead of offering new ones 
of a better quality or replacing them with higher ideals, 
preaches a social condition which is worse than pharisaism. This 
Shaw even admits, since he by no means follows his own principles. 
Thus he writes himself down a fraud. We are getting ahead only 
by elimination. We have hardly found the real Shaw. Though 
his psychological processes defy accurate analysis, some of his 
teachings are clear. 


The latest craze concerns his play ‘Man and Superman,” which 
has been given to amazed audiences for some months. This latest 
creation of his pen was not originally intended for the stage, but 
was prepared for it, in response to an insatiable demand of the public, 
only by leaving out more than half, and that the most important 
part. No other play in modern times has caused such extraordinary 
and varied emotions. What would have happened had the stage 
retained the original third act, with its “hell scene,’’—a mixture 
of Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan,” Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’? and Shaw himself! 
This act is an outrageous, sacrilegious, delightful piece of work. 
It is Shaw at his best in literature, and his worst in morals. 

Vou. LXXVIIL.—15 
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“Superman” is a bilingual translation of Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Ueber- 
mensch.” Therefore, say some hasty critics, Shaw is a disciple of 
Wagner’s crazy friend,—and later enemy,—who has kept people 
wondering what he really meant. Shaw is the disciple of no man, 
unless, as some very orthodox persons solemnly believe, he is himself 
the original ‘“‘devil’s disciple.” In ‘‘Man and Superman” there 
are some traces of Nietzsche, of Schopenhauer, of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and of Aschylus, though each of these worthies would 
be amazed indeed to hear that Shaw was his disciple. Shaw has 
no more respect for the literature or opinions of others, dead or 
alive, than he has for the foibles or faiths of society. One thing, 
however, he seems to teach very plainly: that human action is 
based on the sexual instinct, and that this instinct is absolutely 
dominated by woman,—not on spiritual grounds, but as her re- 
sponse to the overpowering demand of nature for reproducing the 
species. This is no new theory. Many speculative philosophers 
and advanced scientists have long held the same view, but without 
Shaw’s art of presenting the proposition. Moreover, such funda- 
mental subjects are usually reserved for discussion in scholastic 
halls or by mature persons in solemn conclaves from which the 
young are rigidly excluded. 


The fundamental facts of the sexual problem, whether they are 
in detail exactly as Shaw represents them or otherwise, are gener- 
ally recognized, but they are by most persons of good breeding 
considered as belonging to the category of things ‘‘not to be men- 
tioned in the presence of Mrs. Boffin!’”’ Millions of young men grow 
up and learn these fundamental things from the worst possible 
sources, and millions of modest and refined girls do not learn them 
- at all, in detail, until after marriage. This illogical, indefensible 
policy has been preached against for years without avail. One 
would suppose, therefore, that when Shaw came to the front with 
his bald statements of fact and philosophy to audiences in which 
young men and women were conspicuous, the blushes of shame would 
have been preponderant. No such situation has been noticed. 

Though there have been misgivings and some outraged feelings 
in the audiences, as a rule the baldest sallies of Shaw’s wit have 
been received with peals of presumably innocent laughter from 
rosy-cheeked girls munching chocolates. And none of them have 
seemed to feel the worse; and to this extent Shaw has obtained a 
victory. The normal young girl is conscious of her sex and knows 
more of certain of its aspects than is accredited to her. She has no 
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love for nasty details, but she accepts public discussion of the facts 
of sex with pride and as if she were fully acquainted with them. 
This is largely. because Shaw speaks out with no attempt at subter- 
fuge, with no fetid appeal to the imagination,—with no effort at 
disguising facts or sugar-coating nasty pills. An innocent girl may 
laugh at ‘‘Man and Superman” where she properly blushes in some 
of the well-patronized ‘‘society plays.’”? Shaw does not gild vice. 
He simply aims to impress a truth, and principally the truth that 
the female sex dominates the male,—which no sane philosopher 
denies. His major premise is that there are no morals in sex, only 
facts. 


This brings us to the anticlimax produced by the single pro- 
duction of ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” which the virtuous police 
of New York suppressed in the interest of decency. Shaw rightly 
considers this the greatest practical joke on record, since, no matter 
what may or may not be the ethical value of ‘“‘Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,”’ the police that suppressed it and permitted other classes 
of entertainment of an immeasurably worse character within a few 
blocks cannot be looked upon as good censors of morals. 

Now, curious as it may seem, the only objection to ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession”? was that it made the social evil unpleasant. This 
seems a paradox when we think of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ 
‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,” and ‘‘Monna Vanna.’ In all these, 
womanly virtue is scouted at, and the fallen woman receives the 
sympathy of the audience. In ‘“Monna Vanna,’’ for instance, 
over which the so-called intellectual world was lately raving, the 
whole sentiment of the play is to show that adultery in a woman 
may be not only proper but really a very virtuous proceeding. 
The faithful, adoring husband is made out a monster, and when 
the audience sees Monna Vanna going to meet her lover in a dungeon 
it is expected to approve her action, although in the first act it was 
expected to rage at Monna’s virtue being made the price of the 
safety of a whole city. 

Mrs. Warren is painted in absolutely realistic colors. Because 
she occupied a position toward certain men in high society,—a 
position held by many women in every social centre,—because 
she is shown in a detestable light and her sin is made horrible, the 
play is suppressed, while ‘“‘Monna Vanna” is praised even in the 
religious press as being a great teacher of art and morals! This is 
no argument for the production of any of the plays mentioned, 
whether by Shaw, Wilde, Pinero, or Maeterlinck. But there is little 
consistency in cursing one and praising the rest. 
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Shaw wishes to teach that our system of morals to-day is con- 
ventional and based neither on right principles nor on the facts 
of nature. That it has failed to regenerate society, it was not 
necessary for him to show. It is a fact that many good people have 
taken a very ostrich-like position toward evil; that regeneration 
is demanded needs no demonstration. Shaw begins by demolish- 
ing the whole structure of conventional morals, so far as sex is 
concerned. He calls the predominant sex influence in human exist- 
ence “The Life Force.” In his plays he denies the necessity of 
marriage, rather flouts it, and in some instances apparently condemns 
it altogether. Actually he holds no such private views. Probably 
the heart of his intention is utterly to destroy all convention, and 
clear the mind of inherited and preconceived notions, many of which 
are demonstrably false, in order that the new structure may rise 
complete. This radical propaganda the author cannot possibly 
hope to see successful; but he has at least succeeded in making 
himself heard, and no one can ignore him. 

There are certain aspects of Shaw’s philosophy which he who 
will may see demonstrated. That woman is the dominating force 
in the world to-day is shown not only through her agency in pro- 
moting the best institutions which make for the uplift of mankind, 
not only in her self-sacrifice, her consecration, but in the fact that 
man is so largely devoted to accomplishing what she wishes. 
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In every large city and in many small ones there are to be found 
in great numbers immense structures devoted solely to the distribu- 
tion of such articles of apparel as are delectable to womankind. 
Those of us who remember the fashions and the feminine attitude 
toward them forty years ago can but be amazed at the immense 
amount of time, energy, and money of to-day spent upon dress. 
The trite saying, ‘“‘Vanity, thy name is woman,” is only a half truth. 
Women do love adornment. It is the seeming passion of their nature 
in these days, but it is only an outward sign of a deeper impulse. 
Women do not love dress for itself alone; they love it for their sex. 
They love it because it makes them attractive to others. The 
average woman could not analyze her feelings in the matter, and 
may not believe this is correct; but it is true, and it is in response to 
that principle which Shaw has explained and which he has perhaps 
overestimated in potency, seeing that there are also other compel- 
ling motives in this complex life of ours. 

Forty years ago in America getting married was easy for any 
woman. Family life was not expensive, and every girl was prac- 
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tically certain of a husband, and usually at an early age. Now the 
expense of living is greater. Young men without means hesitate 
to marry, and when they do, they seek the prizes. In this survival 
of the most attractive, in becoming wives, the average woman has 
an interest, and does her best to win in the race. The principle 
is founded on nature, and is a decree of God without which the 
human race, would soon languish and become extinct. But Shaw 
objects to its present day manifestations. 

Out of all the maze of contradiction and revolutionary doctrine 
of Shaw, he emerges, not a pagan, but a teacher who thinks he has 
laid hold on the whole truth because he has grasped, more fully 
than most, one of the most important phases. He has been fortunate 
in having a métier for his propaganda such as is vouchsafed few. 
He probably does take himself seriously at bottom. Knowing most 
people are unable to fathom his depths, he assumes the réle of a 
clown or of a social leper in order that he may at least be heard. 
Like many another revolutionist, he is much better than his teach- 
ings, though angry lest any should find it out. Even his art is 
apparently not respected by him, for when any one begins to dis- 
cover him, he does something outrageous to alienate sympathy. 
Speaking of a time when he was doing his most serious work he 
writes: ‘‘Too ill to work, I wrote books and plays,” as if careless 
of his chief occupation. 

What shall be said of such a painter? Probably it is best to let 
Shaw answer by quoting the last line of ‘‘Arms and the Man,” 
through which he was first introduced to the American people: 

“What a man!” 


IN THE DESERT 


BY CECILIA A. LOIZEAUX 


NARROW strip of dreary, sun-baked sand; 
A Brown shadows, purpling dimly toward the edge; 
A ribbon-width of tawny, sultry sky 
That presses inward like a circling band; 
Even the sun sinks dully o’er the ledge, 
And Night slips from his hiding-place nearby. 


Within my tent I draw my curtain close 

And light my candle, and prepare for rest. 

And then I lay me down; but not to sleep; 

It is too still. My longing backward goes 

To rolling billows with high, wind-tost crest, 

And white-winged vessels dipping on the deep. 
e 


THE POINT OF CONTACT 


By ‘fean Wilde Clark 


rr) ELL, Nan, I am sorry to disappoint you, but I must 
positively forbid it.” There was no mistaking 


Dayton’s emphasis. ‘‘There’s Bob Turner’s wife, 
only last week, gazing at the beautiful sunset, turns the machine 
into a bank and tries to climb a tree, with pretty unsatisfactory 
results, as you know. Why she didn’t break her neck instead of 
her arm is a mystery. Let Louise and you get off on the tack of a 
new hat and you would do the same—lose your head. No, I tell 
you it’s not safe; and besides, Nan, I’ve not owned the car a 
month,—suppose you smashed it!” 

“And suppose I didn’t!” Nan rose from the breakfast table 
and crossed the room to the sunny window with ill-concealed vex- 
ation in tone and step. ‘I don’t see why you should suddenly 
develop such a streak of anxiety about my safety. You let me run 
that old one thing last spring—one cylinder, one horse, one seat” — 
Nan’s voice trailed off in mournful cadence. 

“That was a very different thing. A mere toy. You must not 
think of running this machine alone,—with its power and speed,— 
so that’s all there is about it.’”” And Dayton tossed his napkin to 
the table and gave his watch a business-like snap as he noted the 
minutes to train-time. 

Nan’s eyes, hot and angry, burned with restrained tears. Here 
was the day of Louise’s visit, bright with sunshine and sweet with 
rose-blows, and here also suddenly appeared a cloud of blackest 
hue in the form of an obstinate husband. Nan felt it could be from 
no fine motives that he forbade her this project, the handling of 
the new, beautiful, and mighty car, whose gleaming allurement 
she could so plainly discern from the breakfast-room window. 
Doubly to-day did its sheen of brass and finish delight her eyes as 
it temptingly thrust its nose between the doors of the carriage- 
house. To think of giving up such a day to croquet or fancy work 
on the piazza, when her cherished dream for weeks had been of 
swerving grandly to the station platform, just as Louise’s train 
should pull in, and catch the gleam of admiration which could but 


show itself in her friend’s eyes. Then, too,she had written Louise 
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that she would meet her,—“in my new car,” had run the note, 
“and we will take a run to Greenwich and the Fails’ for luncheon.” 

Often through the early summer evenings had Nan guided the 
big car, but always with Dayton at her side, enjoying to the utmost 
the exhilaration of speed and touch, the response of the wonderful 
power at her command. It was joy, life, the intensification of sport 
submerged in one wild, glad confusion; and, speeding through the 
broad country roads to the tune of the pulsing engine and the 
musical warning of the “Gabriel,”” Nan had kept ever in mind the 
coming of Louise and their joint pleasure in her newly-acquired 
treasure. Now the dream must be put aside because a man said 
“no”’—it was too much. Nan felt her disappointment greater 
than she could bear. Above and beyond all, the little word ‘‘for- 
bid” rankled and contorted. Two red patches, danger signals 
of the conflict within, showed in Nan’s cheeks as her eyes again 
touched the enticing gleam at the carriage-house. It seemed to 
arouse all her spirit of daring and resistive challenge, and in quick 
defiance she wheeled as Dayton’s move toward the door brought 
her to sudden conscious refractoriness. 

“You shan’t forbid me like this!” 

Dayton turned quickly to meet his wife’s blazing eyes. ‘‘Nan!” 

“No, you shan’t; you’ve had your say, now I’ll have mine. 
I’ve learned to run that car and I’m going to. I wrote Louise that 
I’d meet her, and I will if I never do another thing as long as I live, 
so there!” 

With the defiant bang of two doors and scurry of slippered feet 
Dayton saw this fury of a wife and mother pass him and heard 
her fly up the stairs, leaving him speechless in the middle of the 
room from incredulity and angry amaze. He thought with thank- 
fulness that baby Ted had not witnessed this sudden domestic 
tempest. He and Nan were not in the habit of rehearsing such 
scenes; in fact, he could not recall ever seeing his wife before in 
such a pet. He wondered if he had been too severe, but his 
reflections decided him in the negative. Slowly he realized that 
the motive which so led Nan to uncork the vials of her wrath 
upon him must be of long-cherished importance, but a headstrong 
woman must be dealt with accordingly, and he felt satisfied with 
his judgment and decided precaution. No doubt, upstairs she was 
crying. Well, he was sorry, but she was an obstinate child not to 
see the reason in his refusal. She was “going to,” was she? Well, - 
he would see about that. But how? ; 

Suddenly he realized that he did not know how. It was impossible 
for him to stay at home from business to watch his wife, it was also 
absurd, but she must not take that machine. Dayton scowled as 
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he reseated himself at the table and slapped his knees meditatively 
with his folded gloves, and then like a flash of clear light the way 
appeared, in a twinkling, as it were, setting the china atingle as 
Dayton made a quick reach for his hat, and marking his face in an 
expansive grin at right angles with its former frowning lines of 
concern. The very thing; why had he not thought of it before? 
It was so simple, this thwarting of a rebellious woman! Dayton 
started for the door, turned, scribbled a hasty note, tossed it to his 
wife’s place, and then made his way to the stable, the grin still 
lingering as he hastily surveyed and slightly adjusted the big machine 
in the carriage-house, and then turned to the waiting runabout 
and Patrick of Ireland, who since the advent of the motor had 
divided his affection between it and his first love, the black 
mare. 

“Guess that will fix it,” Bayton murmured, slipping a small 
bright object into his vest-pocket, as he sprang into the seat. 

““Yis, sor,” said Patrick, as was his wont, as he gathered up the 
reins and headed the black mare for the garden gate and Dayton’s 
train. 

At the station platform Dayton met Bob Turner with a morning 
greeting and sympathetic inquiry for his wife, feeling at the same 
time a conscious complacency at his own mental superiority. For 
if Bob’s brain had been of the same agile flexibility as his own, Bob’s 
wife would not then be suffering from various bruises and breaks. 
Well, his wife was safe at any rate, and on his return he would give 
both the girls a good spin. As he opened his paper and settled 
comfortably in the train seat, he sighed the sigh of the contented 
mind which, knowing its duty, has not hesitated in the fulfilment 
thereof. He had saved his wife from herself and his day from being 
one of anxiety. With a complacent grin he drew from his vest- 
pocket the key to the situation,—the tiny contact-plug, which he 
had detached from the machine, and without which the engine 
must remain powerless and silent. 

“Not a kick will they get out of her if they churn all morning,’’ 
murmured Dayton delightedly, as he turned the little screw over 
and over on his palm and, again resigning it to his vest-pocket, 
contemplated jointly the morning news and his clever victory 
over, not womankind, but one kind of woman. 


As Nan adjusted her jaunty little hat before the mirror and 
wound and fastened her veil a bit more securely than usual, her 
mental balance was still uneven. She told herself that Dayton’s 
behavior in forbidding her running the new car, when he knew 
perfectly well and had tested her ability, was nothing short of 
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downright tyranny, and denoted a latent selfishness and obstinacy 
which she had failed to discover ever before in the three years 
of their life together. Often she had heard. with contempt, and 
it must be confessed content, the stray tales of other husbands 
who ruled and wh: se wives bowed quiet and complete submis- 
sion to their whims and wills. She had always felt that such a 
condition must arise partly from the non-assertiveness of the wife, 
the submerging of the lesser too quickly and too often until 
it became a matter of every day and occasion. No doubt Dayton 
was “showing signs.’”’ This was her first experience, and with 
it came a chance to teach a quick lesson to her lord and master. 
If any thought of yielding suggested itself to her conscience, it was 
quickly dispelled when she scanned the pencilled scrawl on the 
breakfast-table, with its curt advice, ‘‘Get a horse.” Make fun 
of her, would he, the wretch, add insult to injury? Well, she would 

soon show him his mistake. She was not a child to be ordered about, 
or a woman to be trampled on; and her step was rapid and deter- 
mined as she traversed the gravel drive to the carriage-house and 
viewed with admiration, for the hundredth time, the sportive beau- 
ties of the powerful motor-car. 

“Patrick,” she said to that respectful servitor, “I’m going out. 
Is the tank full and plenty of oil in? I may take quite a run.” 

“Yis, mum,” began Patrick, “‘but Mr. Dayton——” 

Nan wheeled upon her man-servant, as she had upon her husband 
within the hour. ‘Never mind about Mr. Dayton,’ she said; ‘‘see 
that everything is all right and be as quick as you can; I must 
meet the 10:10.” 

But Patrick moved not. ‘“Yis, mum,” he said again; “‘it’s 
all right now, but youse can’t go.”’ No sign of disrespect showed 
on his expansive face as Nan looked him over with eyes of surprise 
and excitement. Had Dayton dared order her servant to detain 
her and bar her from carrying out her designs? Oh, it was too much 
to be borne! Nan swallowed hard and began again: 

“Did Mr. Dayton——”’ 

“Yis, mum, he did; he took it, the screw there,” indicating a 
small empty hole beneath the seat’s edge. ‘‘He said that would 
fix it, mum; but youse can’t make it go now,—no, mum.” Patrick 
stared at his mistress, whose face was undergoing a rapid change 
from indignation to helplessness. 

In abject and complete surrender Nan sank upon the nearest 
means of support—a nail keg—and gazed with miserable eyes at 
the stolid Patrick. To say that she was furious would be putting 
it much too mildly, and her thorough inability to extricate herself - 
from this sudden dilemma added greatly to her wrath. Patrick re- 
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garded her helplessness for a silenty moment and then withdrew to 
the stable and his morning’s work. 

Nan, with drawn lips and clenched hands, gazed out on the 
sunshine of the garden. Dayton’s point of view was, of course, 
entirely lost to her, and all she was capable of realizing was dis- 
appointment and chagrin. Her cherished day marred and her 
husband’s unsurmountable behavior only uppermost in her mind, 
her eyes traversed the cz.:’s length to rest with miserable longing 
on the little vacant space. Long her gaze wandered, her thoughts 
knowing no focus, when suddenly her eyes were arrested by the 
glint of steel at her-very feet where the sun was touching a small 
bright object. Slowly at first and then faster began to dawn the 
comprehension of its importance; fascinated, Nan darted forward 
with a half-formed cry of incredulity and joy. Tosnatch it from the 
floor and thrust it into the machine was the work of a second, for 
it fitted as a key to a lock; and Patrick, returning from the stable, 
was confronted by the apparition of his mistress’s transformed face. 

“Crank, quick!”’ cried Nan, seizing the astonished man by the 
arm and pushing him toward the car. 

Patrick grasped the handle with a fist of strength and turned. 
There was a stir, as the engine’s great heart gave a mighty beat and 
then swayed into rhythmic motion. 

“We're going!”’ was Nan’s glad cry. ‘We're going!” 

Dayton’s day was interspersed with occasional thoughts of the 
home scene of the morning, coupled with thankfulness for Nan’s 
safety. He was, therefore, not prepared for the non-appearance 
of Patrick and the black mare when he alighted from the afternoon 
train. That they had not met him with their usual punctuality 
was unprecedented, and he turned the wonder over in his mind as 
he walked up the station hill and on and out toward home. He 
gained his garden precincts without a sign of their coming, and, 
entering the stable from the rear, with a puzzled brow, began to 
question the possibility of mishap; but his amazement grew when 
the black mare thrust her head at him from her stall, and harness 
and trap in their accustomed places denoted no preparation of 
Patrick’s making. Dayton called loudly for that individual, and, 
receiving no answer, strode quickly from the stable to the carriage- 
house. As he swung the ponderous door and stepped upon the 
empty floor, he staggered back with a look upon his face that would 
have gladdened the heart of Nan had she been there to see. 

Where was the car? Dayton stared about him in stupefaction, 
as though expecting to see its gleaming sides appear from some 
concealment; but emptiness, glaring emptiness, greeted him on 
every side. He felt quickly in his vest-pocket for the plug—it was 
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there. He drew it out and gazed at it stupidly for a moment, then, 
thrusting it back, started up the drive on a run. 

“Where is Mrs. Dayton?” he called, as soon as he reached 
hailing distance of the kitchen window. 

Mary’s head appeared in response. ‘‘Gone out, sor.” 

“How long?” 

“Since ten, sor; she met Miss Cameron, and they went to Mrs. 
Fail’s for luncheon, sor.” 

“‘How did they go?”” Dayton glanced at his watch and his tei 
was stern. 

“In the machine, sor.” 

“Yes, I know, in the m&chine, but how did they go?” 

““Why, sor, just in the machine.’ It was very clear to Mary, and 
her tone was respectful but emphatic. ‘‘ But Patrick went too, sor,” 
she added, watching the anxious concern plainly discernible on her 
master’s face. 

“Well, Patrick’s no nelly plug,” was Dayton’s mystifying 
response, aS he sprang up the steps and through the hall to the 
telephone, his brain working rapidly. 

“Toll line,” he called. ‘Hello, Greenwich! This Mis. Fail’s 
house? Is Mrs. Dayton there? (Thank God!) No, don’t call her, © 
just give her this message: tell her the baby’s swallowed something— 
I’m pretty well worried—if she can get back as soon as possible— 
thanks, that’s all,’’ and rang off. 

“Guess that will start her if anything will,” he growled. “It 
will be dark now before she gets here. Of all the darn funny things 
I ever heard of, this beats ’um;” and Dayton drew out, for the 
twentieth time, the small, innocent, but all-powerful screw which 
through the entire day had securely rested in his vest-pocket. He 
scowled at it, mystified, as he retraced his steps to the carriage- 
house. On the drive he met his rosy son contentedly being per- 
ambulated by the faithful Kitty toward home and supper. 

‘Hello, boy!” hailed Dayton, pinching the youngster’s cheeks 
in response to his happy gurglings. ‘Swallow your dinner all right 
to-day, hey?” Which benighted remark, when immediately re- 
peated by Kitty to the anxious Mary, gave the latter individual 
positive doubt of Dayton’s sanity. 

‘‘ And it was a plug he called Patrick,’’ Mary added with concern, 
as she slipped the roast in the capacious oven and noisily opened a 
draught. 

“A thug, you mean,” corrected Kitty. 

Mary turned on her squarely. “I am after telling you a plug,— 

a sparkling plug, Kitty O’Neil,”’ and Mary’s challenging eye and 
poise forbade denial. 
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“Well, it’s that he is,” giggled Kitty, with a toss of her head, 
as Mary resumed her cooking with a murmur at the “bad way of 
the master.” 


Louise’s rapture over the new car was quite to Nan’s satisfaction. 
She could have enjoyed nothing more keenly than the feeling of 
complete control which her hand’s touch rendered the mighty car. 
Down the broad pike they ran, turning sharply into the beautiful 
farm road, with its overhanging boughs and chance gleams of silvery 
water, and out again upon the broader way. Greenwich and the 
Fails’ were reached without stop or hinderance, and the exhilaration 
in the guiding of her car, together with Louise’s coos of approved 
encouragement, completely levelled Nan’s upheaved mental ground, 
and her wrath and indignation were soon lost in the pleasure of 
the run and the gayety of her friends. __ 

After luncheon came attractive tennis and chatter to shorten 
the fast-slipping moments, and it was with quick surprise that 
Nan, glancing at her watch, noted the time. They must be starting 
at once, and she nodded to Louise at the farther end of the long 
veranda and called her name, but Louise was deep in a fascinating 
flirtation with Stanley Fail, and Nan was again endeavoring to 
signal her friend when a maid stepped out to Mrs. Fail’s side with a 
whispered word. Mrs. Fail rose from her chair in sudden alarm 
and turned toward Nan. 

‘““A ’phone, dear, from Day,” she said; ‘‘it’s the baby. Now, 
don’t be so frightened,” as Nan sprang to her feet with wild eyes; 
“Day said he’d swallowed something,—no, he didn’t say what. 
Now, Nan, no doubt they have had a doctor by this time and given. 
him something—mucilage is good, or a bit of cheese,—really, Nan, 
this is too bad for you——” 

But Nan never heard. She had sprung to the waiting car, 
quickly followed by Louise, and was through the park gates 
and out upon the homeward road in a red flash of dust and gleam- 
ing brass. 

“Oh, Nan, this is awful!” sighed Louise, as they quickened their 
speed on a bit of level road. 

-“ Awful,” groaned Nan; “it’s a judgment, that’s what it is.” 

what?” 

But Nan could not answer; her only thought was home, home 
to a blue-eyed darling, choking—poisoned—dead. Faster they 
sped and still faster. 

“Is it quite safe?” breathed Louise, as a sudden thank-you- 
ma’am in the road caused a rise and fall, to the complete disarrange- 
ment of her hat. 
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But Nan did not heed. On, on, wildly, madly; to her, time 
meant life—or death. Throwing the high-speed clutch and ad- 
vancing the spark almost to its entirety, Nan, with muscles tense 
and strained nerves, was urging her car to its utmost. Patrick, a 
bit white, clutching the sides of the tonneau, put a restraining hand 
on Nan’s shoulder and tried to call a warning in her ear; but she 
shook him off, and on they sped. 

The blue laws of Connecticut were being enforced with sudden 
vigor in and throughout Stamford town,—the cause, it was 
said, the killing of the town clerk’s dog by a reckless motorist. 
But Nan knew not of the blue laws, as she flew down the long stretch 
to the village, just as Officer Daniels took his stand at the Methodist 
Church corner, a stop-watch conspicuous in his hand. There was 
no chance of checking the breathless driver, and Daniels knew it; 
the machine was past and gone before he could even shout or touch 
the spring; but a prompt ’phone to the Darien station ahead caused 
equally prompt action, and a manned motor-cycle lay in wait for 
a large red auto driven by a woman with a red veil. Officer Kennefy, 
with a relish for the chase, swerved out in pursuit as Nan dashed 
down the Darien hill under the railroad bridge, and rapidly paced 
the machine unnoticed in the shadow of the tonneau. There was 
no mistaking its speed: the wild driver was running her giant car 
at a rate to smash any known speed law to a million fragments. 

“Stop!” A blue cap came abreast of the offender and a com- 
manding hand signalled, ‘“‘Halt!’”? Louise screamed and Nan did 
the wrong thing,—increased her speed. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dayton, stop, for the love of Hiven,”’ shouted Patrick, 
his eyes wild with terror. Nan comprehended quickly that resist- 
ance was useless and began to slacken. She was at a stand when 
Officer Kennefy reached her side. 

“What do you want?” she demanded, as the officer, red and 
panting, dismounted and sprang upon the running-board. 

“What do I want?” exclaimed Kennefy. ‘You are under 
arrest. I don’t care who you are or where you came from, you'll 
come back with me now. Telephoned from Stamford for you, they 
did; it’s such as you the laws are for. Now, no words about it; 
just swing round.” 

Patrick’s honest face showed his concern. Louise was white 
with fright; but Nan’s only thought was home, home and may 
Ted, and her wits were working fast. 

“Are you a father?” 

Officer Kennefy, of the District of Darien, straightened to at- 
tention with a quick squaring of the shoulders. Peering at him 
with eyes wet with despairing tears, and in a voice whose pleading 
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might have changed the intention of a stone mind, was the face 
of Nan, her cheeks aflame, her body trembling. 

“Are you a father?” Again the telling shot of words was aimed 
at Officer Kennefy. 

“Well, suppose I am,’”’ he blustered. ‘“‘ What then?—it makes 
no difference,” and the man gave place again as quickly to the 
enforcing of the law; but the woman’s eyes still held his own and 
her sharp wits had noticed the slight yield. 

“Oh, don’t you see it’s my baby?” she pleaded. ‘Don’t keep 
me, as you love your own boy,—I’m trying to get to him; 
let me go, oh, please let me go; he’s swallowed something,” 
and Nan’s tears were raining fast on her clasped entreating 
hands. 

“Well, I’m sorry”—the officer’s voice took a gentler tone; “‘it 
may be the truth you're telling me, and I hope the kid’s not dying, 
but I’ve got to take you in, it’s the law,’’ and a commanding hand 
was laid on the wheel. 7 

It has been said that “audacity is the engine of achievement,” 
and certain it was that audacity coupled with cleverness served 
Nan for the second time that day, as her quick mind vibrated back 
~ and forth in a vain endeavor for liberty. Leaning forward, as though 
to rearrange her skirt folds as they lay at her side, she deftly slipped 
her hand beneath and as deftly withdrew and concealed in her 
palm “‘the key to the situation.” Straightening to face the officer, 
with a fast-drawn breath, she said quietly, “‘We will go with you.” 
Too quietly, Louise thought, glancing at her friend’s face and under- 
standing neither expression nor tone. 

“Start the car, Patrick; there seems to be no help for it.” 
And Nan settled back in her seat while her hand slipped unobserved 
into the capacious pocket of her motor-coat. 

Patrick with alacrity bounded the tonneau sides and stepping 
to the car’s head, turned the handle. There was a dull sigh from 
the engine’s depth, subsiding as quickly as it came. Patrick cranked 
again rapidly and strongly, with less result. A lurking suspicion 
hovered in the shrewd eye of the Irishman as he eeemneis up, 
panting, and faced his mistress. j 

“There’s somethin’ wrong, mum,” he ventured, standing with | 
strained breath and arms akimbo, surveying the silent machine. 

“Give it another turn,” was vetted 8 advice, coming round 
to Patrick’s side. 

“No use,” said Patrick, with a shake of his head; ‘‘something’s 
wrong;’’ but he grasped the handle for a final whirl. 

Nan looked from one to the other helplessly. 

“Ts there no one you could get to help us?” she demanded, 
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looking straight at Kennefy. ‘I am sure I don’t know what to do; 
there must be something the matter with the engine. ’’~ 

“Well, I should think there would be, the way you were running; 
but there’s a place down the road there a bit,’’ suggested the officer, 
pointing to a low building not far away; “the man fixes autos,— 
there he is, coming this way now; I’ll ask him.” And Kennefy 
trundled the motor-cycle to a tree, leaned it against it, and started 
toward the approaching figure with a hailing wave of his arms. 

Nan watched him until the distance widened between them, her 
fingers twitching at her pocket. A sudden readjustment, a breathless 
command instantly obeyed, and—flash!—the giant car was out 
again upon the broad white road, the engine throbbing hotly at the 
sudden call upon its power. Kennefy turned at the sound; but 
before his scattering wits could form a shout or start him back on a 
run, a big red auto, driven by a woman in a red veil, was disappear- 
ing in the dust, a red-faced Irishman scrambling frantically over 
the tonneau sides. 

Hatless, breathless, just as dusk gathered, Nan careened wildly 
up the drive, nearly knocking Dayton from his feet as he sprang 
down the piazza steps, where for two — he had watched the 
broad road. 

bb Nan! ” 

“Day, is he dead?” Nan literally fell from her seat into Day- 
ton’s arms. 

“Dead, no; who?’”’ Dayton’s feelings were undergoing a rapid 
change. 

“My baby, my baby! Where is he? What did he swallow? 
And oh, Day, I’m arrested; and I won’t again, Day, really I won’t. 
I’ve had a perfectly awful time. Day, Day! why don’t you speak 
to me?” 

Without words Dayton led the girls indoors and the trembling 
Nan to a couch. Now that she and the machine were safe, his 
conscience felt a twinge at the sight of her fright and trouble. 

“Stay there and rest, dear,” he said soothingly; “baby’s all 
right; I’ll tell you all about it presently. Look after her, Louise, 
will you? I want to see Patrick a minute.” 

That worthy was on Nan’s old seat, the nail-keg, when Dayton 
gained the carriage-house. 


“Well!” 
“Well, sor.” Patrick’s smile was wan and his hand trembled — 


a bit, as he wiped the moisture from his forehead with a grease- 
stained handkerchief. 

“Well,’’ repeated Dayton, “‘ you’ve had a run worth remembering, 
I should say by your looks; but I don’t give a hang where you’ve 
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been, now you’re back; what I do want to know is, how you went. 
See that?” and Dayton crossed over to Patrick and held up the 
contact plug. ‘I’ve carried that thing in my pocket all day.” 

Patrick’s face was slowly relaxing. He reached over and pulled 
something with a slight tug from the big car. Dayton’s eyes bulged 
as they rested upon the small bright object between Patrick’s 
fingers, which the dying light still clearly revealed. It was a slim 
wire nail. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” Dayton pulled his hat over his eyes 
and started up the drive with bent head. 

Patrick grinned. ‘It was the mistress did it, sor,” he flung 
after him. 

“Yes, and I’m wondering what she’ll do to me when she finds 
out about that ’phone,” groaned Dayton, as he turned toward 
the house. 

“ Begorra, it’s that cop I’m wondering about,” confided Patrick 
to the black mare, as he closed the carriage-house doors. 


THE MOODS 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


DWELL among the Many Moods, 
| They wheel around me, hour by hour, 
As, all day long, the summer broods 
Of dove, or raven, round their tower ! 


And sooner may that tower depart 
And leave its restless flocks behind, 
Than I may journey with my heart 
Where us no more the Moods shall find! 


So, if thou list with us to dwell, 
Prepare thyself, 0 Guest, O Love! 

For they shall wheel round thee, as well,— 
Those broods of raven,—or of dove! 


A LIFE FOR A LEAK 
By D Este 


I. 


HE huge dam on the Black Warrior River at Pale’s Bar, after 
T two years’ work, was nearly complete. Floods, unexpected 
. delay from shortage of material, and trouble with labor had 

retarded the construction so that the time specified in the contract 
for its completion expired at noon of this bright April day. 

The contract not only specified that a forfeit should be paid 
by the contractor if the head of water in the wheel-pits should not 
be of sufficient volume to run all the turbines installed, but it also 
provided that a premium of equal amount should be awarded were 
the conditions carried out within the time named. 

The dam itself measured fifty feet from its crest to the bed of 
the river below. It was built in the form of a curve, with its con- 
vexity up-stream; so that as the pressure became greater, the 
weight of the water—by the principle of the arch—was carried on 
the rocky shoulders of the mountains on either side, where the 
shore ends joined the cliffs. 

Ordinarily the surplus water in the reservoir created by the 
dam would pour over the top in a semicircular sheet. About eigh- 
teen feet below the crest a collar or abutment ran around the face 
of the dam, projecting a foot, perhaps, from the curved wall. As 
the water fell, instead of falling its full height into the chasm, it 
struck this collar at a slant, thus relieving the blow on the founda- 
tions of the dam. 

The night before, one of the stones about ten feet below the 
breast of the dam had suddenly blown out under the pressure, 
as if an immense punch had been driven in, leaving an oblong open- 
ing about three feet by two. A stream from the reservoir now 
shot through this opening, clearing the collar and thundering down 
into the gorge. The gate of the spillway on the side had been 
closed, so that the dam cumulated water as fast as it was completed. 
Urged on by the conditions of the contract, the builders had al- 
lowed the river to rise above the stone before the cement hardened, - 
and it had given way. The scow on the surface of the reservoir 
was guyed back to either shore by long steel cables. A heavy mat- 
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lowered so as to stop the leak temporarily until a permanent stone 
could be fitted into the hole on the lower side of the dam, a corre- 
sponding stone above to be inserted later. 

Bill Bevins and John Dakus were the divers employed, and 
Bevins had just. been lowered into the water where he worked, 
guiding and directing the movements of the mattress as it came 
down towards the hole. 

No one could tell just how it happened—’twas done so quickly. 
A stir under the surface—the life-line parted suddenly, the rope 
which held the diver became taut, tighter and tighter, parted with 
a snap, and the poor fellow was gone, sucked through the hole and 
hurled out into the air, and within the next second lay a shapeless 
crushed mass fifty feet down on the rock-strewn floor of the chasm. 
The working crew stood with pallid faces, paralyzed with the sud- 
den horror of it, while some of the men scrambled hastily down 
the embankment, hoping to recover the body. 

Standing a little apart on the deck of the scow, watching the 
operations with intent eyes, stood a group of three. The general 
contractor of the work, C. J. Bollivar, a man of middle age, short, 
keen, with light-gray eyes, and quick nervous manner that indi- 
cated in part the wonderful virility, promptness, and energy which 
had made him a millionaire. J. G. Gould—tall and lean, with 
rugged features, a man of great resource and ability, who had by 
his own efforts accumulated a fortune of probably half a million 
dollars—was the originator of this great project and had been ap- 
pointed engineer in charge. The United States engineer stood near 
to see that the conditions under which the government had granted 
the franchise should be carried out. Bollivar was the first to recover 
from the stupor which held every one; he sprang with one hand 
uplifted, shouting: 

“Steady boys, steady; we can’t help poor Bevins, the boys 
down there will get him; I will see after his widow. Into your 
suit, Dakus, get down there quick and tell us how we can shift 
that mattress so as to cover the hole.” 

The men stood alert, instinctively responsive to the quick, 
sharp, electric words of command, and the dominating personal 
magnetism of the man. 

All eyes were turned on Dakus as he deliberately began the 
work of incasing himself in the diving-suit. When he was ready to 
screw on the round copper helmet with its great glass goggle eyes, 
not unlike some huge fish, the diver put up one hand, turned to 
Mr. Bollivar, his face white under its tan, and said slowly: 

“It’s almost certain death I’m going to, Mr. Bollivar; what 
are you going to do for my wife and children?” 
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Bollivar’s face worked for a moment, and every man on the 
scow found himself leaning forward intent, with clenched hands 
and rigid muscles strung up like bows, listening to these sharp, 
quick words, in which one brave man gave his life and the other 
accepted a trust. 

“You can depend on me, John,” broke out Bollivar. “The 
bonus is twenty thousand dollars. One fourth of it goes to Bevins’s 
family and another fourth comes to you. I will do this, win or 
lose. Is that right?” 

“Good enough,” laconically replied Dakus; “screw her on, 
boys. Good-by! Good luck!” 

Now that the die was cast, the diver’s manhood ruled peremp- 
torily. Those around knew, from his tone, that he would stop that 
hole or the watchers below the dam would need to look for two 
bodies instead of one. 

“God, this is awful!’’ exclaimed Gould in Bollivar’s ear, as the 
round copper helmet disappeared below the surface of the water. 
“T don’t see how you bear it,” he said in a low tone. 

“It’s a battle, man,” replied Bollivar, ‘‘and sometimes, as now, 
sudden death. These men enlisted for the fight. I know what it is; 
I was a bridge-worker when I was twenty-five.—Steady, everybody!” 
he shouted, springing to the front, ignoring the foreman. ‘“ Watch 
that air-pump, boys! Keep your hand on that signal-line like you’d 
count a man’s pulse!” He leaned over the side of the scow, staring, 
down as though he would pierce the depths with his glance. 

There was a whirl in the water as the mattress moved down- 
ward a little under the blow of the diver’s axe. Following close on 
the muffled sound, the air-tube parted with a snap, the two men 
holding a line fastened to the diver were dragged across the deck, 
and the rope twisted and turned, paying out its full length as it was 
snatched from their hands, until it brought up with a sharp twang— 
held by one of the beams of the boat—where it had been fastened 
as an.added precaution. Everyone knew what had happened. 
They dared not pull, as it would certainly break, and Dakus’ body 
go down onthe rocks. Even as they looked, the line twisted, ravelled, 
_ and parted where it passed over the edge of the scow. This meant 
the end. 

The work went on with feverish ardor, the men’s faces white, 
as they cursed softly. The heavy mattress, released by the blows 
from Dakus’s axe from where it had first jammed, had slipped down 
a few inches; but it became evident now that it must be hammered 
or weighted still more before it would slip along against the face of 
the dam, under the surface of the water, and downward so as to 
cover the hole. A pile-driver reared its tall head from one end of 
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the scow, and the boat was quickly shifted so that it would bear 
directly over the mattress. The end of a timber was placed against 
the edge of the massive plug and the blow of the driver shortened, 
in order that by this means it might be jolted down into place with- 
out tearing it to pieces. 


II. 


Down under the water, unsuspected by the eager workers above, 
poor Dakus battled valiantly for his life. When his foot slipped as 
he made the last blow with his axe, events followed so quickly 
that he hardly realized being sucked through the hole in the dam. 
When he regained conscious thought, he was hanging against the 
- face of the wall, one knee on the ledge which has been described, 
the broken air-pipe projecting from the helmet and extending ten 
feet below, the rope fastened to his suit passed up through the hole,— 
jammed hard and fast in some way,—while the stream of water 
shot over his head far out into the gorge. The weight of the heavy 
leaded shoes of the diver made it difficult for him to move when 
out of the water, and now they bound him down like ball and chain. 

He hung inert until his breath came back, eagerly sucking the 
air through the broken pipe, realization of his awful situation com- 
ing slowly. To move would precipitate immediate death should 
the rope fail. His eyes travelled along the face of the rock as far 
as the glasses in the helmet would permit, and he fastened desper- 
ately with one hand on a heavy ringbolt, which had been used to 
lift one of the stones by the crane as it had been placed in position, 
and afterwards forgotten, instead of being removed as was the 
custom. As he slowly raised himself to his feet, one hand slipped 
down to the sharp hatchet in his belt; his eyes glued to the rope 
where it disappeared upward in the stream of water. Hefeared they 
might pull again, hoping to recover his body, when it would be 
sure to break, or if not that, drag him off his feet against the edge 
of the opening, which was sharp enough to cut the rope; in that 
event he would fall backward into the abyss. At the first pull, he 
intended to cut with his hatchet and trust entirely to the ring-bolt. 

Meanwhile his heart stopped its furious pounding, his breath 
came more slowly, and the cool, daring, muscular fellow was his 
old self once more, ready to fight to the last. After deliberating 
for some time—for life hung in the balance—he pressed himself 
close in on the ledge, his left hand clinging to the bolt, and, reach- 
ing upward with his right, he struck with his hatchet until the rope 
parted. It was a frightful risk, for the cumbersome suit pushed 
him out from the face of the wall until he was overbalanced; the 
sudden parting of the rope placed great additional strain on the 
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hand which held the ring, and he was forced to drop his hatchet 
and cling tightly with both hands to the bolt. He had not con- 
templated such a difficulty. iy; 

He dared not release one hand with which to fasten the cut 
rope to the ring-bolt, because he leaned—overbalanced—above the 
abyss. He dared not wait, as each minute cost him so much strength; 
so he must, perforce, release one hand to accomplish anything. 
Tugging desperately, he managed to flatten the suit on one side 
and so hug a little closer the face of the dam ; balancing there, he 
tightened his grip on the bolt, and with a quick downward move- 
ment caught the broken rope where it dangled from under the 
arms of his suit. He grasped the ring with both hands just as he 
swayed out over the cliffs, and it seemed to him for a moment that 
his arms would be torn from their sockets by the strain. 

Desperately his fingers worked until he had knotted the rope 
in the ring. At last he was secure from the awful fear of falling, 
the rope pulling straight away from his chest and holding him 
securely. Slowly, cautiously, he commenced cutting the suit at 
the knees with the knife from his belt, and managed to kick off 
the heavy lead shoes, one at a time, standing now on his stockinged 
feet. Still more slowly, for his strength was not what it had been, 
he ripped up the suit on the side under the arm-pits and out to 
the wrist, where it was held by heavy rubber bands. 

His heart failed him here: he could not get the point of the 
knife under these tight bands. He could not free his arms otherwise. 
There was nothing left but to saw with the edge directly on the face 
of the bands until they parted, but this meant to gash his wrists, 
and the man instinctively shrank from the thought of the knife 
in the flesh. After a while courage came back and he began saw- 
ing across the wrist, finally getting the first band loose, leaving 
only a little series of cuts behind. Another rest, and he went to 
work with his left hand on the wrist of the other arm, but, when 
this band fell away, blood flowed freely from a long gash. Drop- 
ping the knife so that it caught on the ledge, he crouched to ease 
himself of the suit, but straightened up, at the sudden thought that 
the copper helmet, still fastened to the suit, rolling slackly at the 
end of the rope, would almost certainly push his feet off the narrow 
ledge. There was no help for it; he must take the risk; so, reach- 
ing up outside the suit, where it was cut open, he grasped the 
ring of the bolt in one hand, with the other pushed the heavy suit 
to one side, and then clung desperately with both hands, as the great 
helmet swung and rolled at the end of the rope, and finally rested 
just where his feet should stand. 

Free at last; but free to do what? 
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III. 


Tue blows from the pile-driver had jolted the mattress down 
until the hole was closed; but the water still streamed through 
the openings in the brush, and, unless the interstices should be closed 
with rock and cement, it was plain to all who watched that the 
river would not reach the crest of the dam in time. A supply of 
this material was dumped slowly along the slanting face of the mat- 
tress, and at last the water began to gain. Right over the section 
of the dam where Dakus stood on the ledge below, one course of 
the masonry was unfinished for a space of fifty feet; but, when the 
stream began pouring over this lower part, it was estimated that 
there would be ample in the race-ways to complete the conditions 
of the contract. So Dakus, as he slowly made his way along the 
ledge, was now under the fall of this water as it poured over the 
edge above. He could never tell how he made the last ten feet. 
He continued to move along the narrow ledge, although he knew 
of no goal to which he might attain; he could scarcely hope to 
crawl to either end and then climb the face of the wall to the crest 
of the dam. Blindly, gropingly, he crept along, the increasing 
volume of water pounding harder each minute on his head and 
shoulders. Foot by foot and, towards the last, inch by inch he 
struggled, clinging like a limpet, his face pressed against the rock 
as he dragged himself slowly, strangling—choking—all sense and 
reason gone except the blind animal instinct to fight for life. Some- 
thing hard blocked his way, and he found he had reached the side 
of the race-way and, to his intense joy, discovered that he was in the 
corner where the ledge ended, partly sheltered from the falling 
water by the masonry of a sort of tower where the hinges of the race- 
way were embedded. 

Bollivar, Gould, and the United States engineer had left the 
scow and now stood on the race-way, intently watching the rising 
water, so that none of them noticed poor Dakus, as he stood almust 
directly under their feet, hidden by the thin veil of broken water. 
The engineer glanced at his watch and remarked quietly: 

“Well, gentlemen, I think you will make it.” 

Bollivar did not seem to hear him, for his eyes were fixed on some- 
thing below, as though it were a ghost. 

“My God, men!” he almost shrieked. ‘Look there; what is 
that?” 
Gould, with great presence of mind, shouted to the engineer, 
as his glance followed Bollivar’s rigid, outstretched arm: : 

“It’s Dakus! Get me that rope!’’? As the gray-haired, com- 
pactly-built engineer sprang to help, Bollivar shouted to the fore- 
man ; 
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“Run here, all hands; here’s Dakus!” He pointed down into 
the water. 

For a second the foreman stood a picture of uncertainty, then 
shouted back: 

“The mattress still leaks; if we stop—it will be too late to save 
the premium.” 

= n the premium!” shouted Bollivar, in a perfect frenzy 
of excitement. “Save this poor fellow; let the premium go and 
T’ll pay the forfeit!’ 

The gang from the scow raced, splashing through the water 
along the top of the dam; but before the men could reach them 
Gould had swung Bollivar down in a loop of the rope, and it was 
the millionaire’s arm which held poor trembling Dakus, pushing 
him back into the corner, until ready hands lifted them both into 
life and safety. 

Strong men cried like children, some of them shaking with those - 
dry sobs which are terrible to hear from a man, while others cursed 
softly, ashamed of their emotion. 

The United States engineer could never afterwards tell just where 
the hands of his watch had pointed at the time, and, really, he 
did not regret that he could not see. But—the leak was stopped— 
and the premium was paid. 


THE CHILD WITHIN 


BY MARGARET CROWELL 


EMEMBER that I am a child, 
R Says each face, and then shrinks away— 
Back of forms and commonplacenesses—with, 
“ What if they should see?” Oh, but there 
- Is no danger,—no one will see. Younger 
People will look carelessly and pass by ; it 
Will not occur to them that you were — 
A child once and have hardly changed, 
Or that you matter to yourself. 


Knowledge is not necessarily power. Think of the man who 
knows it all. 
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HELPING TOMMY OUT 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Author of «Kitty of the Roses,’ **An Orchard Princess,” Ete. 


is, I guess, he’s one of those—thingamabobs—Anglomaniacs. 

Of course, if it ever came to a show-down Tommy would be 
one of the first to grab a gun, hike down to Sandy Hook, and defy 
the Britishers. He’s very chesty for a chap only five feet soven-end- 
a-half inches. When he is really angry his little blue eyes blaze ter- 
ribly. Tommy traces his descent back to Alfred the Conqueror or 
Peter the Great, or some old English Johnnie like that, and so, as he 
says, he just can’t help being scrappy. But you mustn’t get the 
idea that Tommy is quarrelsome, for he’s really just about the best 
natured dub in the world. 

I guess he won’t like my telling about the time we helped him 
out, but he’s on the other side now, and it isn’t likely he will ever see 
this, for about the only things Tommy ever reads are the sporting 
papers and the English weeklies. And that brings me back to the 
story. 

Tommy reads all the English journals that tell about the fashions 
and what the King wore Friday atternoon at Sandringham and that 
sort of nonsense, and so he knows what is proper in toggery long be- 
fore any of the rest of us get even a clue. Tommy was the first chap 
in New York to leave the last button of his vest undone; you can 
ask any one. We took him aside and told him about it, and he in- 
formed us kindly, but rather condescendingly, that the King,— 
only he was the Prince then,—had been seen with the last button 
of his waistcoat that way, and that it was the correct way to have - 
it. The Duke—that’s Hastings, you know—said he’d go the Prince 
one better, and so he left two buttons undone; but Tommy said it 
was indecent, and tried to show the difference between having one 
buttonhole empty and having two empty. He got very excited 
and red in the face, but I don’t think he made it clear. 

Tommy found a tailor down on University Place that could 
make clothes that were nearly four inches fuller than Poole’s and 
charged twice as much. Of course, if you consider the material used, 
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coats around him twice. Dickie swore that Tommy could take three 
steps without moving the legs of his trousers. The Duke said Tommy 
reminded him of a dachshund his mother had; said the dog’s skin 
was twelve sizes too large for his body and used to worry his mother 
awfully; so she tried to fatten him out and might have succeeded if 
he hadn’t died of dropsy first. We made lots of fun of Tommy’s 
clothes, but Tommy didn’t mind a bit. Some fellows would have 
been grouchy. But when he took to having his boots made in Lon- 

don we decided that it had gone too far. Those boots were just — 
like his clothes; they didn’t touch him anywhere except on the sole, 
and when he had them on you could hear him three blocks from the 
club. At first we thought they were laying cobblestones on the 
Avenue, but we discovered that it was just Tommy thumping along. 
So when the opportunity came to teach Tommy a lesson we seized 
it. And that’s what I’m going to tell about, if I can ever get at it. 

Tommy came into the smoking-room of the club—the Poppy 
Club, you know—looking a bit gloomy. 

“T’ll bet the King has cut off his nose shaving,” said Dickie 
Boswell, ‘‘and Tommy is getting up his courage to get rid of his.” 

“Poppycock!”’ said the Duke. ‘The trouble with Tommy is, 
he’s seen some one on the Avenue with larger trousers; haven’t 
you, Tommy?” 

I tried to think of something smart like that to say, but couldn’t. 
I’m not very good that way; I wish I could think of things like 
Dickie and the Duke; but I never can—at least, not until it is too — 
late. So I just laughed. Tommy lighted a Russian, shaking his 
head dolefully. Finally he said: 
~ “Don’t laugh, you chaps. I’m in a hole, a beastly hole.” 

We all looked sympathetic. 

‘‘When I was in Florida last winter,’”’ he went on, “ 1 met up with 
a chap named Watkins——” 

“Was his first name Bill?” asked the Duke. That was a joke. 
The Duke calls everybody and everything Bill; I don’t know why. 
Tommy looked hurt, but went on. 

“‘He was awfully decent to me—put me up at his club and showed 
me around quite a bit. He has an orange orchard——” 

“Grove,” corrected Dickie. 

_ “Grove, then. It’s near—near some place with a funny name. 
I stayed two days with him. He has a jolly bungalow; very pictur- 
esque; roses, palms, dogs, oranges, good whiskey, and all that, you 
know. Well, there’s a whole bunch of English Johnnies down there, 
and I met a lot of them. And—and—somehow they got the idea 
that I knew a good many English chaps up north here.” ; 

He paused dejectedly, and the Duke looked astonished. ‘‘ How 
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do you suppose they ever got such an idea?” he murmured. sate 
grinned. 

“Anyhow,” Tommy continued, ‘‘I asked Watkins to come and 
see me. And—and I got a telegram from him this morning. He'll 
be here to-morrow.” 

“‘Well, what’s the trouble?” asked Dickie. ‘‘Isn’t he all right?” 

“Yes, but, don’t you see, he’ll expect to meet a lot of English 
chaps, and of course I don’t know any out-and-outers—except 
Grubbs, and he’s away some old place. What’ll I do?” 

“Tell him your English friends have all gone back ‘to dear old 
Lunnon,” the Duke suggested. 

“Get some of the waiters from Bosworth’s to lunch with you, 
and invite Watkins,” said Dickie. 

“Oh, let up,’”? Tommy growled. ‘I think you chaps might help 
a fellow out.” ; 

“Of course we will,” I said. ‘‘Only—what—how——”’ 

“Well, I’ve thought of a scheme that might work,” Tommy 
answered. He looked a bit sheepish. ‘It’s this: Supposing you 
three come to lunch here to-morrow and meet Watkins.” 

“Easy, Bill,” agreed the Duke. 

‘‘And—and supposing you—er—supposing you let on you’re 
English?” 

“What?” we cried. 

“You could, you know; just for the day,’”’ begged Tommy. ‘I’m 
sure you could all do it finely if you wanted to.” 

“Well, I’ll be——!”’ Dickie stopped and began to grin. Then, 
“Look here, Tommy, is Watkins a Britisher himself?” 

“Watkins? No—at least—why, no, of course he isn’t. I don’t 
know whether he was born in the States or where, but I know he 
isn’t English. But he knows a lot of ’em, and so, of course, you’d 
have to do the thing right.” 

“Oh, don’t you trouble, Tommy,” said Dickie, grinning like a 
fish; ‘‘we’ll do it up brown, eh, Duke?” 

“We will,” answered the Duke. ‘Bill Watkins won’t be able 
to tell us from the R’yal Fam’ly. I’ll be the Duke of York.” 

I'll be Prince Henry of Battenberg!” I cried. 

“Your ignorance pains me, Annie,” said the Duke. ‘‘ You'll be 
Sir Thomas Lipton, that’s who you'll be. And Dickie——” 

“Cut it out,” pleaded Tommy. ‘Don’t make a bally joke of it. 
It—it’s serious!” 

“It is,” answered Dickie gravely. ‘And I move that we drink 
the health of Watkins.” 

“Seconded,” said the Duke. ‘‘Summon Bill the waiter.” 

That night Dickie and I went to the Duke’s apartment in the Pem- 
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brook and we laid plans for the luncheon. Tommy was at the 
theatre with the Gaylords, which was just as well, for I don’t believe 
he would have approved of the arrangements made. The Duke 
made a speech which was awfully clever—all about the duties of 
friendship, you know; I wish I could remember what he said—and 
Dickie and I giggled and applauded and cried, ‘‘’Ear! ’Ear!’”” When 
we left the Duke went out into the hall with us, as he explained, “to 
see us to the lift.” 

When I got to the club the next day at half past one I found the 
Duke and ‘Dickie there before me. They were having cocktails. 
Tommy and Watkins hadn’t showed up. I sat down in a chair and 
looked at the Duke and at Dickie and just laughed until I couldn’t 
sit up. I wish you could have seen them! The Duke was the best. 
He had on a suit of big yellow plaids, with a red waistcoat. The 
clothes were so much too large for him that the coat hung in folds 
from his shoulders—and the Duke isn’t little, either—and he had to 
turn the trousers up nearly four inches at the bottoms. He wore a 
monocle on a broad silk ribbon, and when he put it into his eye and 
dropped his chin he looked great! He had parted his hair right in 
the middle, and had shaved his mustache, and his face was like a 
full moon. 

Dickie had a rough pepper-and-salt coat on that didn’t begin to 
fit him—he explained that it belonged to his father, who is a much 
larger man—and a pair of very jight-colored trousers. His waistcoat 

-was of khaki, and he wore an ifgmmense brass watch-chain across it. 
He had a monocle, too, but c@gidn’t make it stay up. But his 
boots and socks were the best!The latter were a sort of yellow color, 
and he had them wrinkling’ down over the tops of his boots, which 
were immensely big, tens at least, and didn’t match! I thought 
that was going too far, but he said he’d seen an English baronet once 
who wore his shoes mismated and so it must be correct. 

As for me, I had on a flannel shirt with blue and pink stripes and 
celluloid collar and cuffs. I went shooting two years ago with an 
English chap up in Quebec, and he wore flannel shirts all the time 
and used the same collar and cuffs for ten days; when they got dirty 
he washed them in the river. I had borrowed a bottle-green vel- 
veteen jacket from a chap in our house, and wore a pair of blue serge 
trousers and low tan shoes; it was cold weather, and my legs felt 

chilly all day, but I didn’t mind that, for we were helping Tommy 

out. 

After a while Tommy and Watkins came in. Watkins was a tall - 
chap of about thirty, a nice, sensible appearing fellow, with a quiet 
voice and awfully good manners; handsome, too. Tommy looked 
dazed for a moment when he saw us, and I noticed that he swallowed 
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hard once or twice and got very red in the face. But finally he came 
around and introduced us. 

“My friend Mr. Hastings—Mr. Watkins,’’ muttered 
The Duke pulled himself slowly out of the arm-chair and put his hand 
away up in the air and looked blank, just as though he couldn’t see 
any one, you know. 

“Aw, happy, I assuah you,” he murmured. He wagged Wat- 
kins’ hand twice and dropped it as though it had been an icicle. 
Then he sat down again and stared intently at his glass. Tommy got 
red again and looked daggers. Watkins never turned a feather. 

“Mr. Boswell—Mr. Watkins,” said Tommy. 

Dickie got up and followed the Duke’s lead. 

“‘Chawmed, I’m shuah,” he said. His monocle dropped out of his 
eye and in his endeavor to find it as he sat down again he tipped over 
the Duke’s glass. The olive fell out and rolled into the Duke’s lap. 
The Duke looked up stonily at Dickie. 

“‘Fool!” he growled. Then he put the olive in his waistcoat 
pocket. I started to giggle and almost choked when I saw the ex- 
pression on Tommy’s face. 

“Sorry, deah boy,”? murmured Dickie. 

“‘ Awkward fool!” replied the Duke. Then he went back to gazing 
blankly at the glass. Tommy gulped audibly and turned.to me. 

‘‘And—er—Mr. Annismead—Mr. Watkins.” 

I arose and shook hands just as the others had done. 

“‘Doosed glad, old cock,’ I muttered. Then I, too, sat down 
and looked at the table. There was a silence. I stole a furtive glance 
at Tommy. He was apoplectic. I peeked at Watkins. His face 
was as serious as a judge’s, but I thought there was a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“‘He’s on,” I said to myself. 

The Duke looked up at Tommy. 

“Drink?” he growled. 

“Yes,” said Tommy. 

“Friend?” 

“cc Eh? ” 

The Duke looked annoyed. 

‘“‘Friend join us?”’ he asked. 

“With pleasure,” replied Watkins. 

“All right.” He thumped the bell. Dickie and I stared 
gloomily at the table. When the waiter came the Duke swept his 
hand around the circle. 

““Ask ’em what they’ll ’ave,” he commanded. Watkins took 
a cocktail and Tommy a Scotch-and-soda. The Duke, Dickie, and 
I ordered gin. Tommy tried to make conversation. 
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“Mr. Watkins raises oranges in Florida,’ he said, looking men- 
acingly at the Duke. 

“Beastly things, oranges,’ answered the latter, without taking 
his gaze from the table. 

“Beastly,” said Dickie. 

‘“‘Beastly,”’ I echoed. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Tommy, aiming a kick at the Duke’s 
shins and nearly knocking the table over. 

“T say,” asked Dickie, looking over at Watkins, ‘“‘ever see a 
rattlesnake?”’ 

“Lots,” answered Watkins gravely. 

“ ’Orrid things, snakes,” growled the Duke. 

“ ’Orrid,” said Dickie. 

“?Orrid,” said I. 

There was a pause. Then, suddenly, 

“Alligators?” asked Dickie. 

few,’”’ Watkins answered. 

“Fawncy!”’ said Dickie. 

““Fawncy!” the Duke and I echoed in unison. 

The man brought the drinks and placed the check at the Duke’ 8 
elbow. He glared at it, then at the man. 

“T say, me man, this, 

“Check, sir.” 

“Ow! Well, take it away.” 

““What’ll I do with it, sir?” . 

‘Give it to ’im,” said the Duke savagely, pointing to Tommy. 
°F’s the bloomin’ ’ost.”’ 

Tommy signed it almost tearfully. His spirit was crushed. 
We gulped our drinks—gin is awful stuff!—and went to lunch. 
Our arrival in the cafe was in the nature of atriumph. We slouched 
along, hands in pockets, with expressionless faces—we three—while 
Tommy led the way, looking unutterably miserable, followed by Wat- 
kins, calmly unaware—to all appearance—of anything out of the 
ordinary. We heard whisperings, chuckles, even a laugh or two, 
as we passed through the crowded room to where a table had been 
reserved for our party. The Duke, glaring stonily through his 
monocle, growled greetings here and there to acquaintances, and 
Dickie and I nodded distantly now and then. 

With his napkin tucked under his chin the Duke threw aside 
some of his gloom and looked almost cheerful as he reached across 
in front of Watkins and seized the ‘‘Puppy-bread,” as we called — 
the oatmeal biscuit. With his mouth well filled he began to ask in- 
sane questions about Florida and oranges, exhibiting a weird ignor- 
ance of both the location of the state and of how oranges were grown. 
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Watkins was gravely explaining that they did not grow on palm 
trees when the waiter brought the oysters. Tommy had thrown a 
word in here and there, nervously, all the time mutely begging us to 
let up. 

“Tommy ’ere tells me there’s a lot of our people down there,” 
said the Duke, swallowing his oysters loudly. 

““Er—English, you mean?” asked Watkins innocently. 

“Hi said Hinglish, didn’t Hi?” demanded the Duke crossly. 

““We have some, Mr. Hastings, but I fancy they’re not the real 
thing. I thought they were once, though,” said Watkins. 

“That reminds me,” Tommy broke in; “‘ how are they all?”’ 

“And why aren’t they the real thing, may Hi arsk?” demanded 
the Duke. 

“‘Oh—well—really, I think I’d rather not say,’’ answered Wat- 
kins, pretending to be mightily embarrassed. 

“Hi demand an hanswer, sir. I demand hit!” bellowed the 
Duke, thumping his hand on the table until the whole room was 
watching us. 

“Well—if you insist,’’ said Watkins, ‘‘it’s their manners that 
give them away. I can see now that no one with manners like theirs 
could be English.” 

“Haw! And what’s the matter with their manners, sir?’’ 

“Nothing,” answered Watkins quietly. 

The Duke stared, then dropped his eyes to his plate. But I saw 
his shoulders heaving. Dickie and I glanced at each other and said: 
‘“Haw! Bah Jove!” to keep from laughing aloud. Tommy looked 
terribly distressed. He started the conversation on new lines by 
asking Dickie how his uncle was. 

“The Duke of Muddledab?” asked Dickie indifferently. ‘Ow, 
’e’s able to sit hup and take nourishment.” 

“The Duke is your uncle?” asked Watkins, evidently quite 
pleased to have met the nephew of royalty. 

“Ow, yes,”’ said Dickie, ‘but Hi don’t like to speak hof hit, sir.’’ 

“How’s that?” asked Watkins affably. 

‘« 1K’s a bit of a bounder, the Duke,” said Dickie. 

“ °F is!’’ affirmed the Duke. “Hi never speak to ’im, Mr. Wat- 
‘kins. ’E’s a regular bad ’un, the Duke.” 

“Indeed?” said Watkins. 

Tommy groaned. 

““Ow, yes,’”’ repeated Dickie. 

I thought Watkins looked queer. I know Tommy did. 

Then the waiter brought in the kidneys, and the Duke refused to 
taste them; said he could see by their looks that they hadn’t been 
cooked right; threatened to resign from the club, and write to the 
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Times about it. The kidneys were taken out again. We had chops 
instead. I hate chops, and wished the Duke wasn’t playing his réle 
so thoroughly. The rest of the luncheon went badly. Tommy was 
off his feed, and Watkins was the only one at the table who appeared 
to have any appetite. When the end came I was very glad of it. 
We adjourned to the library and had cigars and vermouth. The Duke 
went to sleep in the arm-chair. 

At last Watkins, who for a full minute had been staring with 
puzzled eyes at Dickie’s boots and socks, arose and said he must be 
goingon. Heshook hands all around and said he was very happy to 
have met us and hoped that, when we found ourselves in London 
again, we’d do him the honor of staying awhile with him; we'd al- 
ways find him there in the season, he said. He nodded courteously 
and went out, followed by Tommy. 

The Duke stared at Dickie, and Dickie at the Duke; I looked at 
both of them in bewilderment. Then the Duke groaned. 

“Somebody call Bill the waiter!” 

“But did Tommy know he was—was English?” gasped Dickie. 

The Duke shook his head. ‘Don’t ask me; ask Bill the police- 


man.” 


We overtook Tommy at nine o’clock that evening. He had 
plainly been striving to drown care and sorrow, but had only suc- 
ceeded in making himself preternaturally solemn. We found him in 
his room, sitting on the bed, cross-legged, in purple and green pa- 
jamas, smoking a pipe and drinking Scotch-and-soda. 

‘““You’ve gone and done it, haven’t you?” he greeted us dolefully. 
‘“You’ve gone and spoiled my life and desolated my hearthstone, 
haven’t you? You’ve—you’ve——” He choked. 

“Tommy,” demanded the Duke sternly, “did you let us in for 
that with malice aforethought?”’ 

“Eh?” asked Tommy, blinking. 

“Did you know all the time that Bill Watkins was a real Eng- 
lishman?”’ 

Tommy laid his pipe down on the silk counterpane and eyed us 
gravely. Dickie moved the pipe to the mantel and extinguished 
the fire. The odor of burnt feathers was distinctly unpleasant. 
Tommy wagged a portentous finger at us. 

“Did I know, you ask? DidI know? Did I know? Duke, most 
noble Dukie, I knew nothing; I was as a born unbabed. I was as a 
reed crying in the wilderness or a voice shaken in the wind. I knew 
not! I knew—I knew——” He looked around for his pipe. ‘‘ Look 
here, I thought he was like you or me or Annie there, a simple, un- 
spoiled American. I knew nothing; I suspected nothing. I said 
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to myself——’’ He stopped and eyed us affectionately. ‘Have 
drink?” 

““We don’t doubt it, Tommy,” answered the Duke. ‘But what 
we want to know is, did you or didn’t you know he was English?” 

“‘No, Dukie, not until this morning. Then I knew! Then I 
learned all—all—all! He lives in orange in winter and raises Floridas, 
and in spring he sails for England. He—he is undoubtedly English. 
I hope he will forgive you’for what you said ’bout his cousin; I can- 
not!’”? Tommy bowed his head and sniffed. 

‘““Whose cousin?’”? demanded Dickie. ‘‘Who mentioned his old 
cousin? Tommy, you’re drunk!” 

“‘You’re awful liar, Dickie,” answered Tommy, without, how- 
ever, any resentment. ‘‘ You insulted his cousin—to his face—to my 
face—at my board—as my guests—as——”’ 

“Shut up!” growled the Duke. ‘‘ What cousin are you talking 
about?” 

“Watkins’s cousin; cousin of my friend Watkins.” 

““What’s his name?” 

“Watkins’s name?” 

““No, the cousin’s name?” 

“His name’s Muddledab, Duke bel Muddle—dubble—Duke, I 
said it once; I refuse to say it ’gain.” 

Dickie sat down on the edge of the bed anit groaned; then he 
laughed. We joined him. ‘“‘I said he was my uncle,” giggled Dickie. 

“And that he was a bounder!”’ yelled the Duke. 

‘‘And—and you said—said you never spoke to him!” 

“‘T never did,” laughed the Duke. Presently, when we had calmed 
down and Dickie had mixed three more Scotches, the Duke said: 

“Tommy, I consider that you have done a despicable thing.” 

“Me?” murmured Tommy. “Me!” 

“Yes, you. You have allowed our friend Bill Watkins to depart 
from our hospitable shore in the belief that there are three of his 
countrymen in New York who are disgraces to—to his native land.” 

Tommy chuckled behind his glass. 

“Don’t you be ’larmed,” he answered finally. ‘‘Don’t you be 
’t all ’larmed. Watkins never thought you were English, never for 
one mimet. But said he was mushmused, very mushmused.” 

“Oh, he did, eh?” said Dickie. ‘‘ And you allowed him to go off 
with the impression that we were a set of three bally idiots, eh?” 

Tommy nodded blandly. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say to you,” announced the Duke disgust- 


edly, “is this: Bill Watkins is a sport and ought to be an American; 


and as for you, Thomas, never ask me to help you out again!” 
“Thanksh,” replied Tommy beamingly. ‘Have drink?” 
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THE KAISER’S FAMILY LIFE 
By Wolf Von Schierbrand 


The first of Three Papers dealing intimately with the German Emperor 


HE wedded life of the Imperial German couple has now lasted 
T a quarter of acentury. Indeed, the Kaiser’s silver wedding 
was celebrated with considerable éclat on February 27, 

1906. It is characteristic of the way the German people looked upon 
this event that it was made a national affair. Prince Guido Henckel 
von Donnersmarck, an intimate friend of the Emperor’s, put him- 
self at the head of a movement to collect a fund of ten million marks, 
to be raised by popular subscription and to be used for a purpose of 
which the Kaiser has now and then spoken,—to employ the interest 
to give financial help to army officers, sons of noble but impoverished 
families, who are in need. Other special funds were subscribed for 
to accomplish more general ends, and the Kaiser deemed it oppor- 
tune to announce through the North German Gazette, a government 
_ organ, that he and the Empress would not receive presents on this 
anniversary occasion, “‘but that contributions of money from mem- 
bers of society or from corporations for charitable purposes would . 
be welcome. ’”’ 


$ 


Thus the German people agree that William II. has been blest in 
his helpmeet. All these years his family life has been wholesome and 
restful. To the bosom of his family he has seldom carried his anxi- 
eties and ambitions, and there he has been far more the good-natured, 
indulgent paterfamilias of the average Teutonic type than one would 
be inclined to suppose from his behavior in public. 

Largely responsible for the happiness of their married life has 
been the fact that the union of William and Augusta Victoria has 
been—that rare thing in royal circles—a love match; though it is 
true that Bismarck and the old Emperor in this matter played les 
postillons d’amour. 

The then Crown Prince, Frederick William, and his wife, for- 
merly the Princess Royal Victoria, had had other views for their son, - 
but the Iron Chancellor was too much for them in his cunning. 
Backed up as he was by his master, William I., Bismarck’s scheme to 
marry the young man to a princess of German blood was bound to 
VoL. LXXVIIL—16 481 
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succeed. Certain it is that when Prince William, late in the summer of 
1879, had accepted the invitation of Duke Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein to pay him and his family a visit on his Silesian estate of 
Primkenau, the young man—only twenty—arrived very much pre- 
possessed in favor of his future wife. Augusta Victoria he found to 
be more than had been described to him: sensible, by no means 
lackadaisical, of very affectionate disposition, with strong wifely 
and motherly instincts, and more than ordinarily educated; withal, 
a healthy, fresh, rosy-cheeked girl, with pretty eyes of deep blue 
and a wealth of hair like fine-spun silk, slender of build, active and 
graceful in her motions. 

She had been brought up in narrow circumstances, for the politi- 
cal developments of the sixties had left her family only means 
enough to provide decently for the numerous members of it. Indeed, 
Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, unquestionably the rightful 
heir to the united duchies of Schleswig and Holstein—after the for- 
tunes of war had decided definitely against the claims of the Danish 
Crown—had been deprived by Prussia of his rights, and the upshot 
of the long controversy between him and the Prussian monarchy 
was the granting to him of aslim appanage and an indemnity wholly 
insufficient to console him for the loss of his pretensions. His patri- 
mony had been engulfed in Prussia’s ambition and “‘land hunger,” 
but at least he had been given the fine estate of Primkenau, with 
its exquisite park and broad acres. There the girlhood of the 
present Empress was for the most part spent. 

The acquaintance between her and the young Prince William 
quickly ripened into a mutual attachment, and after his return to 
Berlin the young man readily obtained the consent of his grand- 
father, his sovereign and the head of the family, so that the opposi- 
tion to the match offered by his own father and mother was effectu- 
ally overruled. 

The formal betrothal was celebrated at Castle Babelsberg, Pots- 
dam, on June 2, 1880. That Augusta Victoria herself took quite a 
common-sense view of her future position is evidenced by a letter 
she wrote shortly after the engagement: 


“T do not in any way imagine that my new life will be a thornless 
bed of roses, but I have faith, and Wilhelm also, and we have agreed to 
share our sorrows, as we will share our joys, so that the burden, what- 
ever it may be, will never be too heavy for our “aN strength.” 


The wedding took place on February 27, 1881, he being then 
twenty-two years old, his bride seven months his senior. 

Strictly in accordance with a Hohenzollern tradition, the bride 
made her entrance into Berlin from Chateau Bellevue—skirting 
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with its fine park the edge of-the Thiergarten. Thence the brave 
cavalcade—in which there were not only court officials, high officers 
of state, and deputations from the army and navy, but also chosen 
delegates from among the masses, such as mounted representatives 
of the various trades guilds in the resplendent costume of ages gone 
by—wended its way along the main driveway of the Thiergarten, 
through the historic Brandenburg Gate, along the Pariser Platz, 
and then down Berlin’s via triumphalis, the Unter den Linden, to 
the Old Castle, a mile below. 

It is characteristic of William II. that on his: wedding day, ere 
dawn appeared, he was in Potsdam with his own company of Foot 
Guards (gigantic fellows whose peaked bonnets of gilt brass are still 
the same as in the days of Frederick William I., nearly two centuries 
ago), drilling them and then marching them down to Berlin, where 
he, at their head, with the band playing, received his. bride at the 
main portal of the Royal Castle. 

The wedding festivities were on a most gorgeous scale. They 
began, of course, with the marriage ceremony, which took place in 
the Chapel of the Castle, a spacious and lofty octagonal building, its 
interior decorated in the Byzantine polychromatic style, and filled 
on that day with costly flowers and crowded with invited guests, 
including a brilliant assemblage of European royalty. 

The bride looked splendid in white-and-silver brocade and price- 
less antique lace, clasped with flashing diamond buckles; on her 
head the crown worn by Prussia’s princesses. Her train was carried 
by four Countess bridesmaids, accompanied by the Grand Mistress 
of the Robes. As the procession left the altar thirty-six salvos 
of artillery boomed forth, almost drowning Handel’s “Alleluia,” 
which the chapel organ pealed forth at that moment at the conclusion 
of the ceremony. 

All the guests now repaired to the famous White Hall, probably 
since its renovation the handsomest royal hall in the world. There 
now took place a Defilier-Cour, all present passing slowly by the 
svetpianttol couple, and being presented to them by the Chief 
Court Marshal. Later a gala dinner was served in the Ffall of Knights, 


close by. 
During the afternoon, following an ancient custom dating back 


to medieval times, all the younger Hohenzollern Princesses waited - 


upon the bridal couple, and at the dessert the aged Emperor rose and 
proposed the health of Prince and Princess William, in terms very 
tender and affectionate. 
The splendid ball which took place i in the evening was inaugu- 
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rated, again according to an immemorigl] custom at weddings in the 
House of Hohenzollern, by the so-called Fackeltanz. This form of 
entertainment is very peculiar. The twelve members of the Prussian 
Cabinet act as torch-bearers, advancing slowly towards the bridal 
pair, preceded by the Grand Master of Ceremonies, tapping his ivory 


wand of office upon the polished floor. Then the call of a silver 


trumpet rings out, and the twelve, bearing their flaming torches 
ahead of the young husband and wife, step before them in the 
measured rhythm of a slow march. In this way the procession ad- 
vances to the throne, where everybody bows low before the Emperor. 
Then the latter puts himself at the head of the whole throng, and the 
ball is declared formally opened. 

Next day another series of fétes took place, and at the magnifi- 
cent banquet given at the palace the diplomatic corps and special 
envoys, the ministers of state, and the knights of the Black Eagle 
participated. 

It was on March second that Prince and Princess William made 


. their formal entry into Potsdam. There, at the small Marble Palace 


during spring and summer, and at the Stadtschloss during the au- 
tumn and winter, the young couple passed in the main their mar- 
ried life until unforeseen events called them to the throne. Those 
were happy days for William—days which he utilized to fit himself 
better for the exalted position he was to occupy later, days filled 
with quiet studies, theoretical and practical; in naval tactics and 
all sorts of naval lore; in perfecting his military education; in 
learning Russian and Italian. 


The every-day life of the Kaiser is rather severely systematized. 
He plunges into his day’s work with cheerful and vigorous alacrity. 
He is an early riser,—in the summer often at five and in the winter 
rarely after seven. During the hunting season he gets up even before 
those hours. He regularly braces himself with a shower-bath, and 
then he slips into his undress uniform (for, as William I. used to say, 
“‘dressing-gowns are not worn by the Hohenzollerns’’) and goes 
straight to breakfast. 

His meals, as a rule, are simple rather than otherwise. His break- 
fast is of the ‘‘ English kind,’’ consisting of coffee or tea, toast, eggs, 
beefsteak, or a cutlet. Luncheon is served at two, and he partakes 
of soup, one meat dish with greens, one roast, and several entremets. 
Dinner at six is a more elaborate meal. The Kaiser and the Kaiserin 
both insist on carefully and wholesomely prepared food, and, al- 
though she never cooks dishes for her husband or family,—as has 
been erroneously stated so often,—she does frequently supervise 
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the preparing of this or the other special course. The Kaiser is fond 
of baked meats and pot roasts, and likewise of fish, oysters, macaroni, 
rice, force-meat balls, and of what is commonly called Hamburger 
steak. Usually, unless pressure of business prevents, he plans with 
his wife at breakfast the menu of the day. 

At. table the Kaiser prefers young Moselle wines; they and the 
Rhine wines in his cellars come from his own vineyards. He also 
frequently drinks a glass or two of Bordeaux or German mousseux; 
the Rhine wines of older vintage and the French champagnes make 
their appearance only at larger dinners or for guests. In Rhine wines 
and Moselles the cellars of the Emperor are probably unrivalled. 
As a good Teuton, the Kaiser is naturally very fond of beer. His 
favorite tipple is the dark Bavarian beer, Munich, Culmbach, or 
Wiirzburger. For many years he drank of this deep potions,—after 
supper in the midst of congenial invited guests, so-called Bierabende; 
also at his card parties (for he is rather fond of taking a hand at 
Skat, a very interesting German game, which is played by him, 
however, only for low stakes), and at the Liebesmahler, or regimental 
banquets, which take place almost every day in the year at the various 
garrisons within the empire. 


The Kaiser is an indulgent husband, but a rather severe father. 
He believes in a soldierly training for his boys, such as he himself 
had. He makes an exception in the case of his only daughter, 
whom he affectionately styles his ‘‘ Nesthakchen” (a term popularly 
employed in Germany for the last-born), and who habitually takes 
liberties with the dread War Lord which his own wife would shrink 
from. She is a very engaging little person, this Victoria Louise, and 
even in the presence of company this dainty puss has been seen to 
pull her father’s mustache and dandle herself on his knee in the 
most brazen manner. 

Though usually dictatorial and rather gruff with his sons, the 
Kaiser is by no means lacking in affection for them. Many anec- 
dotes circulating in Germany show that. Once, when the Kaiser 
had won a trophy—namely, a silver tankard filled with three-mark 
pieces—at a sharp-shooters’ contest where he had been the guest of 
honor, he turned to his aide-de-camp, telling him to take care of the 
prize, but putting the money loosely into his trousers, saying, 
“‘That’s pocket-money for the boys.” Very often, when a guest at 
banquets, he will stuff his coat-tail pockets with sweetmeats from 
the dessert, to make a like use of them. 

The Empress is so retiring and bashful that very little Nai ever 
crept into print regarding her. But a few words describing her—for 
she, too, is a distinct personality—may find a place in this paper. 
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Bismarck was not quite satisfied with Augusta Victoria. Dur- 
ing his official life he had been hampered at every step by female 
influences—particularly that of Empress Augusta and the Crown 
Princess Frederick. He had been heard to say that ‘women should 
do as they are told,” and “petticoats only conduce to the ruin of 
statecraft.’”? He had hoped to find a pliant tool in Prince William’s 
bride; but in that he found himself mistaken. She has never med- 
dled to any considerable extent in politics, and in that respect has 
borne out Bismarck’s prognosis. But otherwise, in her personal 
influence on her husband, she has been consistently anti-Bismarckian. 

Above all, she is a dutiful wife and'an affectionate and tender 
mother. All her children adore her. In 1896, at the Berlin munic- 
ipal exposition, the Kaiser wanted to buy her a costly dress there 
exhibited and adorned with a very long train. She smilingly refused. 
““What use would it be?’’ she asked. ‘‘ With two or three of the boys 
‘ always hanging to my skirts, it would be torn in a jiffy.”” When, 
during religious instruction, the young princes were taught that 
all are sinners, Prince Eitel Fritz cried out, ‘That can’t be true; 
my mother isn’t a sinner!” 
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At Eastertide the imperial couple invite their own children and 
some of the latter’s playfellows to the park of Chiteau Bellevue, 
and there both parents hide Easter eggs in hundreds of bushes, the 
Empress crawling around with the little ones on all fours, and sub- 
sequently the royal couple treat the whole juvenile crowd to cakes 
and chocolate in the Chateau near by. 

It almost broke her tender mother’s heart when, one after the 
other, her sons fled from the maternal nest. They are all sturdy, 
healthy boys, with the sole exception of little Prince Joachim, the 
youngest, who has been sickly all his life. 

It is said that Prince Eitel Fritz, the second of her sons, is her 
special favorite, much as Prince Henry was that of the Empress 
Frederick. And, indeed, that young man, of all the six sons of the 
Kaiser, has the most lovable disposition, as he is also the handsomest. 
The eldest, the Crown Prince, takes after his mother in looks, but 
after his father in some of the latter’s less amiable qualities. He is 
said to be self-opinionated, haughty, and to have a very high opinion 
of his rank and abilities, although so far he has done very little to 
show what stuff he is made of. His political opinions he has faith- 
fully modelled after his father’s. When a delegation of workmen 
and mechanics came to congratulate him on the day he took pos- 
session of his fine estate of Oels, he warned them in emphatic and 
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grandiloquent words against joining the Socialists, whom he termed 
‘‘Elende” (miserables), for which expression August Bebel, the 
Socialist leader, took him to task in the Reichstag in a sarcastic 
speech. Since his marriage the Crown Prince seems to have set- 
tled down, but for several years before that he was industriously 
engaged in that agricultural pursuit known as “sowing his wild 
oats.’”” On a number of occasions the Kaiser had to pull him up 
rather short, punishing him with Stubenarrest (confinement to his 
room). Prince Oscar, one of the younger sons, is said to have the 
best head of the brothers, while Adalbert will make a good sailor, 
being destined for the naval career. 
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That the Empress is of a very devout and pious mind is well 
known. Besides building churches, she aids incessantly in hospital 
and charitable work of every kind. Not infrequently she visits 
worthy persons in distress. She won the hearts of the American 
colony in Berlin, several years ago, by her kind and graceful atten- 
tions to Miss Morgan, an elderly American lady residing there and 
just at that time a patient in one of the hospitals. 

In Bavaria, where her husband is strongly disliked, the Kaiserin 
is extremely popular. She and her younger children spent several 
summers in the Bavarian highlands, and she endeared herself to the 
rude and simple-minded peasantry by her sympathy and unaffected 
affability. In Cadinen, her buen retiro during the heat of summer, 
the villagers idolize her. Out of her own means she maintains there 
an excellent school for girls, in which are taught needlework and 
the domestic arts. 

There is on record only one serious instance of rebellion on her 
part against the mandates of her lord. And that was, of course, 
about dress. The Kaiser forbade her, for political and economic 
reasons, having any more of her wearing apparel made in Paris; he 
insisted on her patronizing German dealers and dressmakers exclu- 
sively, and in only exceptional cases giving orders to Viennese firms. 
Sporting goods or garments, however, he allowed her to purchase 
from London tradesmen. The Kaiserin, submissive as a rule, delib- 
erately disobeyed her husband, and when detected in a flagrant 
case there is said to have been a scene. Since then the offence, it is 
bruited about, has not been repeated. 

She is not to-day, and never was, stylish or elegant in appearance, 
and her dresses, no matter how expensive, always look as if they had 
been made for somebody else. I remember one court reception in 
particular—in the winter of 1900—when the wife of the German 
Emperor, though attired in a robe the intrinsic value of which must 
have run into the thousands, and wearing jewelry worth probably 
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a king’s ransom, was outshone, palpably outshone, by a young 
American lady presented to her,—a girlish creature from Philadel- 
phia, I believe, yet looking in her simple elegance as though she had 
grown into her court dress. But Augusta Victoria is of such a de- 
mure gentleness, and the kindness and charitableness of her heart 
are so conspicuous, that she does not need the wiles and fascinations 
of her sex to win the affectionate and high regard of all who approach 
her. It is true, her aspirations do not soar high. To be a good wife, 
mother, and Christian—that about describes her aim in life. Her , 
husband has said that she always acted on him as an ‘“‘anodyne,”’ 
and that she realized his idea of what a wife should be,—a devotee 
to the three ‘“K’s,”—namely, ‘Kinder’ (children), ‘‘ Kirche” 
(church), and Kiiche”’ (kitchen). 

In literature and art she has neither decided aims nor tastes, 
accepting them from her Wilhelm. She has that “‘excellent thing in 
woman,” a low, soft voice; speaks German with a slight lisp and with 
a distinct Holstein burr, due to family influences; while her 
French and her English are good and fluent. 


Until about five or six years ago the Kaiser looked decidedly 
younger than his wife, though the actual difference in their ages is 
but trifling. She felt very sensitive on this point, and this probably 
accounted for an experiment she ventured upon years ago. About 
1895 it was generally noticed that she began to grow stout. This 
gave her great annoyance, all the more so since the Kaiser chose to 
jest upon the subject. Without either his consent or that of her 
medical man, poor Augusta Victoria decided to try an anti-obesity 
treatment of her own. She had heard of this from the wife of the 
first secretary of the American embassy, and had afterwards heard 
it lauded to the skies by ladies about her person. The treatment 
was the well-known one into which the abstention from water and 
the consumption of pills made from the thyroid glands of sheep 
enter principally. After a while the effect became very noticeable. 
The Empress lost flesh so rapidly that her formerly smooth brow 
showed wrinkles. The Kaiser investigated matters, and discovered 
the true state of affairs. The pills thereupon disappeared, and as 
far as he was able her regular physician undid the harm achieved. 
To this day, though, the effects of this insidious drug have not wholly 
vanished, and slowly since then her hair has been turning gray, until 

now it is entirely so. ’ 
Thus, in the love of her imperial husband, the adoration of her 
children, and the devotion of her subjects, the Kaiserin will go down 
toward old age wearing the double crown ‘‘of glory” and of royalty. 


| | 
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By Eltiott Flower 


of a building, thoughtfully smoking. Jonathan usually 

was to be found smoking in some comfortable and convenient 
place, and he was frequently thoughtful, but he was more frequently 
reading the newspapers, for which he subscribed in large numbers. 
On this occasion, however, his thoughtfulness partook of annoyance 
and perturbation, which was unusual. 

“Tt isn’t fair,’”’ said Jonathan Oliver Ainsworth. ‘‘I’m not 
getting a fair deal.” 

Presently a man stopped near him. 

““How’s hogs?” asked the man. 

Jonathan looked up, as if he expected to find something in the 
clouds. Being disappointed there, he looked for inspiration among 
the trees to the east. Then he scowled and shook his head. 

“Don’t ship them,”’ he said. 

“T been holdin’ ’em a good i” ” argued the man. ‘‘ When can 
I ship them?” 

““Can’t say,” was the reply. ‘I only know that this isn’t the 
time to win.” 

The man was moving away, but Jonathan called him back. 

- “Say,” said Jonathan, “what do I get out of this?” 

“‘ Ain’t we all been pretty good to you?” asked the man. 

“Oh, yes,” returned Jonathan sarcastically. ‘‘I get a sort of 
donation party once in a while,—a sick hog or a dying calf or a 
lame colt,—and I’m allowed to invite myself to feed about where 
I please, which means that you won’t turn me away because you’re 
afraid you might lose something; but how about money?” 

““Why don’t you work fer it?’”’ demanded the man. 

“There you go,” complained Jonathan. ‘‘You ‘people can’t 
understand any work except manual labor. If a man doesn’t raise 

a sweat by physical exertion, you think he isn’t working. How 
ae have I told you that us financiers don’t work with our hands, 
but with our heads?” 

“‘T ain’t never heard that fi-nanciers was so hard: up they had 
to live on presents an’ invites to grub,” retorted the man. 


“That’s just it,” returned Jonathan. ‘I haven’t been doing 
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business the right way, or I’d have money. I’m going to make a 
regular charge for my services after this.” 
“Charge!” exclaimed the man, to whom this suggestion was 

most distasteful. ‘‘Charge for sittin’ here an’ lookin’ at the sky?” 

“No,” replied Jonathan imperturbably; ‘charge for telling you 
what you want to know and what’s worth good money to you. I 
do that, don’t I?” 

““Ye-es,”’ admitted the man unwillingly; “but you ain’t always 
sure.” 
“No man is always sure,” said Jonathan. ‘“‘Many a lawyer has 
charged a big fee for getting his client into trouble. But I am so 
generally right that you all come to me, and if professional advice 
is worth having, it’s worth paying for. You might as well make 
up your mind to the fact that I’m going to have a fee after this. 
I wanted to go a bit slow at first, for I was experimenting, but now 
I’ve got the theory of the thing and it’s worth money.” 

““How’d you get it?” asked the man. 

“That,” said Jonathan, “is a professional secret.” 

At that moment another man drove up and stopped as near 
Jonathan as the limitations of street and sidewalk would permit. 

“How about cattle?” asked the second man. 


Jonathan scrutinized the clouds closely and let his gaze wander 
to the trees to the east. Then he smiled and nodded. 

“Start them for Chicago at once,” he said. ‘Chicago, under- 
stand; not Kansas City or Omaha or St. Louis.” 

‘‘Looks like a better chance at Kansas City,” argued the second 


man. 
“T said Chicago,” was Jonathan’s sharp retort. ‘If you know 


better——” 

“Chicago it is,’’ the second man hastened to say. | 

‘And hereafter,” added Jonathan, ‘‘this advice is going to cost 
money. Tell him about it, Jim.” ; 

With that, Jonathan settled down to the calm enjoyment of his 
smoke and gave no further attention to the two farmers, although, — 
from time to time, he was approached by others, to whom he gave 
advice and the information that hereafter it would cost money 
to get it. 

The two, finding themselves thus dismissed, looked at each other 
for a moment, and then Jim Hartland climbed into Aaron Stover’s 
wagon, and they drove away together. 

“‘He’s got us,’”’ announced Jim briefly. 

““We got to pay,” admitted Aaron dismally. 

“However ‘does he do it?” asked Jim. 

» “Gets it out o’ the clouds, I reckon,” answered Aaron. 
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the trees,” Jim. ‘‘ Always looks at the sky an’ the 
trees afore he answers.’ 

‘Wonder if the weather has anything to do with prices?”’ 

“Nope. ‘Same advice in all kinds of weather. Acts like he got 
some kind o’ private word from the Almighty, but it ain’t that.” 

“No, it ain’t that,” said Aaron decidedly. ‘‘The Almighty 
ain’t fixin’ the price o’ hogs or there wouldn’t be so much horns- 
wogglin’.’”’ 

“Oh, I was jokin’,’”’ laughed Jim. ‘‘It’s more like to be the fel- 
ler with the barbed tail, the way things goes sometimes. But 
it’s mighty puzzlin’ the way a good-fer-nothin’ feller like Ainsworth 
can find it out. I used to think he got it from the papers.” 

“So ’d I, till I took to studyin’ ’em myself an’ comparin’ ’em . 
with his advice. He says ‘Ship’ when the prices is every which way.” 

“But he gets it right ’most always.” 

“You bet he does. By the time we get to market prices is up. 
He’s a wonder.’ He can’t get it from the papers, ’cause he knows 
more than they do—more’n they say, anyhow.” 

There were others talking in much the same way, and the fact 
that Jonathan purposed making a charge for his advice had the 
effect of making speculation and comment more general and excited 
than at any time in the past. For Jonathan was a mystery. He 
had been born and brought up in the district, but still he was a 
mystery. He had received a fair education, and for a few years 
had made a pretence of endeavoring to get a start in the great world 
of business; at least, he had been away from home, and it was under- 
stood that he was working in Chicago, although no one could say 
of his own knowledge that this was the fact. Indeed, some went 
so far as to insist that he did not know how to work. Then, upon 
the death of his father, he had returned, spent the little money that 
was left to him, and settled down to a life of apparent idleness. 

“But I'll be all right when I get the thing worked out,’ he 
declared at this time. ‘I’m just getting onto the Chicago method.” 

“The what?” a puzzled listener exclaimed. 

“Well,” he explained, “I don’t suppose it’s any more Chicago 
than it is Kansas City or Omaha or St. Paul; but it’s at Chicago 
that they generally fix up the cards, and I learned the game at 
Chicago. They’ve got the system down fine there. The other 
places gre all in on the deal and know how to play their hands right, 
but somehow you always think of Chicago when the thing works out. 

“What thing?” they asked. 

atch and you’ll see,” answered Jonathan. “T’ve got it 
pretty well untangled now, and there’ll be great Wie here before 
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In this mysterious way he talked, when he talked at all, and no 
further elucidation would he give. But he began to give advice as 
to the shipment of cattle and hogs. . Naturally, this advice was 
scorned at first. 

“All right,” he said, when his advice was contemptuously dis- 
regarded; ‘“‘ship now, and you'll lose.” 

And there was a loss, the price received being insufficient to pay 
for the raising and transportation of the stock. 

“You should have shipped now,” he said a little later. ‘‘ Figure 
it out, and you’ll see.” 

Computing the time it would take to get the stock to market, 
it was discovered that very satisfactory prices were paid when the 
shipment would have arrived. | 
; A few object lessons of this kind established the reputation of 

Jonathan as a prophet, and the shippers began to heed his advice. 
Then they began to hunt him up and ask for it. He was occasionally 
wrong, but generally right, and his fame spread. The mystery 
of it all created comment that added to his reputation: the way 
he looked at the sky and the trees and seemed to read them was 
awesome. These good people had been told frequently that prices 
depended upon the law of supply and demand, and they could not 
see how the fleeting clouds could tell when this ever-changing law 
would read right for them. Nevertheless, in some way Jonathan 
found out, and, as he received no telegrams, it was evident that 
this information was not sent to him by the packers and other big 
men of the market. 

His neighbors marvelled and talked, and they were grateful, 
but their gratitude did not take a satisfactory financial form. They 
gave him as presents whatever happened to be of little value to 
themselves, and they made him welcome in their homes, but 
they had scruples against paying good money for anything except 
merchandise and manual labor. So Jonathan, living alone in a 
little cottage, was always sure of a square meal, but was almost 
always hard up, although he insisted that in time he expected to 
have a right good thing. 

This good thing came to him when he decided that he was suffi- 
ciently proficient in his line to charge for his advice, as related at 
the beginning of this narrative. There were objections at first, 
but he overruled them. There were some who suggested a sort of 
contingent fee, the same to be a small percentage of the profit ac- 
cruing from his advice, but that was not acceptable either... He 
evolved a subscription plan, like the men who offer to “pick the 
winners” for you in horse-racing: the man who was to have his 
advice must subscribe regularly and pay in advance. Then, being 
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notified when the subscriber had anything ready for the market, 
he would send him word when to ship. 

His method of procedure was outwardly very simple, when he 
finally got his plan in successful operation, although it in no sense 
betrayed his secret. He would first read his papers—for the relax- 
ation of his mind, he said. Then, after a meditative smoke, and 
possibly a little gossip, he would study the sky and the trees to the 
east. No matter what the weather, he always studied the sky and 
the trees for at least fifteen minutes before settling down to the 
business of the day. That business was quickly transacted. A 
little memorandum-book gave him the names of such of his clients 
as were ready to ship any live-stock, and to those who had what 
the market seemed to want he sent word to ship within a certain 
time. To the others he sent no word whatever, and there were 
frequently considerable periods when no message at all was received 
from him. The instructions to a client invariably were, ‘Hold 
until you hear from me.” 

Jonathan prospered, but prosperity breeds ambition: the man 
who is making money wants to make more. 

“T don’t see,” said Jonathan, ‘‘why I can’t play the game both 
‘ways. I’ve got the Chicago scheme beat to a frazzle in a small way. 
Nobody knows it, because I can’t do it on a big enough plan to wake 
the people up. Now, if I can beat the game, why can’t I play it 
straight and win too? It’s only when a fellow whipsaws the crowd 
that he’s doing real business these days. I’ll try it.” 

After that he was unusually abstracted for a long time. He did 
not let this interfere with his duty to his clients, but, in all his leisure 
time, of which he had a great deal, his mind was evidently far away. 

“T’ll try wheat,” he announced finally. 

“You'll try what?” asked Jim Hartland, who happened to be 
near. 

The reply was as enigmatical as all his business explanations 
usually were. 

‘‘What’s good for hogs ought to be good for wheat,” he asserted. 
“T don’t know that this particular hog game ever has been tried 
on wheat before, but there have been hogs in the market all right. 
I don’t know that I can play it just the way they do,—haven’t tried 
to study that out very much,—but the hog plan certainly ought to 
work in wheat, and that won’t hurt my clients much, for they stick 
pretty close to live-stock. Anyhow, I’m only retained on live-stock, 
so they can’t kick on what I do in wheat, even if it does ee 
to hurt them some.” 

After that Jonathan did a good deal of travelling for a while. 
He explained to his clients that he could read the sky as well in one 
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place as in another and that there were other trees as confidentia] 
with him as those “to the east” that he had always previously 
consulted. He kept faith with his clients too. At first there were 
some who feared that he had “lost the key to the combination’’ 
that he had worked so successfully and had skipped, but the advice 
came by telegraph and it was as good as what he av given in 
person. 

Meanwhile Jonathan was interviewing flour-mill men and devine 
men. He had evolved, he said, a magnificent idea for an advan- 
tageous combination. 

“‘Of course it isn’t going to be advantageous for everybody,” 
he said, “‘but it’s going to be a mighty good thing for those that 
are in it.” 

The task was not an easy one, but Jonathan was now wily 
known throughout a pretty large district, as a result of his marvel- 
lous success in live-stock matters. Such a man was surely worth 
listening to, and any propositions he might make were worthy of 
consideration. He had proved that he had wisdom and foresight 
inexplicable and almost incredible. If he could do so much in one 
line, why not in another? 

Mills were few and widely separated, but Jonathan brought 
them together—not geographically, of course, but financially. 
They formed a secret combination, of which Jonathan was the 
manager. Then he returned home, and there was now every evi- 
dence that he had more on his mind than ever before. He used the 
telegraph frequently, and he sent mysterious cipher messages. 
People wondered what he was doing. 

Chicago game,” he explained, ‘‘ always keeps people guess- 
ing. They <he know what’s doing until they wake up and find 
it’s all over.’ 

Presently there was a great outcry from the farmers of the district. 

‘‘We’re being whipsawed,” they said. | 

Jonathan discussed the matter with them pleasantly, like a 
man who had no personal interest in it, but was ony to see his 
neighbors in hard luck. 

“Still,” he said reflectively, uy don’t see how things can be as 
bad as you say. The quotations show that the price of good wheat 
never has been as high here as it is now.” 

“But we don’t get the price,” complained Nathan Spoor. 

foolish!” commented Jonathan. ‘It’s very  short- 
sighted to sell below the high prices when you know those. prices 
are to be had.” 

“We try to, but we can’t,” explained Spoor. ‘Good prices is 
floatin’ about all right, but they ain’t never where the wheat is.” 
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‘How is that?” asked Jonathan. 

“‘Give it up,” answered Spoor, “‘but it’s so. Take the case of 
the Redfield Mill. They was runnin’ short of wheat, an’ they needed 
it bad. They had big flour contracts on hand. It looks like they’d 
have to shut down, which they couldn’t afford to do. All the pa- 
pers had stories about it an’ said the Redfield Mill was paying 
prices that made us farmers sit up an’ dream of gov’ment bonds. 
We started all the wheat we had for the Redfield Mill.” 

“Naturally.” 

what happened?” 

“Well, what did happen?” 

“When we got our wheat there, prices had sagged an’ was just 
a little under the reg’lar market—not enough to make it worth 
payin’ charges to send the wheat anywhere else, but enough to skin 
us out of the profit.” 

“What did the Redfield people say?”’ asked Jonathan innocently. 

““Why, they said the quotations was all right—that they was 
payin’ those prices then, but we got there too late an’ they couldn’t 
take any more wheat except as a sort of accommodation at a low 
price. We was there; we had to take what we could get. An’ 
later we found that the Redfield people filled an elevator an’ stocked 
up at the cut-rate price.” 

“That was unfortunate,” said Jonathan, ‘‘but even the best 
of us get into the market late sometimes. Couldn’t you have done 
better elsewhere?” 

“‘That’s jest it,” asserted Spoor disgustedly. ‘‘The price went 
up at the Jamesburg Mill right after the slump at Redfield, but 
what in thunder did a good price at Jamesburg mean to us when we 
had our wheat already at Redfield? An’ I hear that folks that 
started their wheat for Jamesburg when the price was soarin’ there 
found it had slumped when they got there. It don’t look right. 
There’s big prices everywhere, but we don’t get ’em.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Jonathan, ‘‘the millers have been doing 
some lying, or it may be the newspapers. Perhaps the prices quoted 
never were paid at all.” 

“Yes, they was,” maintained Spoor. ‘I looked that up, an” . 
they was paid on small lots the day the prices was quoted, but all 
they did for us was to turn our grain away from the big markets 
an’ 'make us stand a loss. Why, say, I could have done better at 
Chicago, where I was plannin’ to send my wheat.” 

didn’t you do it, then?” 

“What! when I could do better nearer home?” 

“Well, if you could do better——” 

“But I didn’t do better. Blame it all! I tell you the price wasn’t 
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there when I got there, an’ that’s the way it seems to be all the 
time now. No matter where you send your wheat, the good price 
is somewhere else.” 

“T think I am beginning to understand,” said Jonathan thought- 
fully. ‘By putting up the price when they want wheat, they divert 
a lot from other channels and start it their way. Then they put 
the price down before much of it reaches them, and are able to get 
what they want - anything they feel like paying. That's the 
Chicago hog game.” 

“The what?” 

“The Chicago hog game. Of course it isn’t exclusively a hog 
game, but I call it that. It’s played with all kinds of live-stock 
that the packers use, and I’ve been showing you how to beat it.” 

“That’s just it!” exclaimed Spoor. ‘‘We thought you could 
tell us when to ship wheat, too.” 

“No,” said Jonathan; “I couldn’t undertake to do that with 
wheat.” 

Later it was learned that some of the millers were making a little 
side profit by this jugglery, selling some of the wheat thus acquired. 
And then the farmers, in anger and disgust, refused to be lured 
longer by uncertain quotations; they stuck to ordinary channels 
and took their chances in the regular markets. The secret combi- 
nation was broken very quickly after this, and something of Jona- 
than’s connection with it was learned when the millers endeavored 
to appease the men with grain to sell. 

“‘He planned it and managed it,” they said. ‘‘He decided what 
mill should make the high quotation each time, and he telegraphed 
directing the price-slump when the movement in that direction 
got started. He directed the whole campaign, and of course it was 
a good thing for us; but we won’t do it any more.” 

“Too bad,” sighed Jonathan, as he packed his grip, ‘“‘but it 
was bully while it lasted. All in all, I guess I’ve got enough to give 
me a start in the city, and it’s going to be mighty warm for Jonathan 
here. They don’t seem to like to have people play a — both 
ways. I think I’ll skip out quietly.” 

But Jim Hartland intercepted him at the depot. 

“Say,” said Jim, “put me on, an’ I won’t say a word.” 

“No,” returned Jonathan, ‘I’m afraid it’s too deep for you.” 

“Tf you don’t,” threatened Jim, ‘‘I’ll raise a holler, an’ you 
know what will happen to you. You did all right for us on hogs, 
but you certainly frogged us on wheat.” 

“Same game,” said Jonathan, ‘‘only played different ways.” 

“Well,” persisted Jim, ‘‘you’re skippin’; I can see that. It 
ain’t fair to leave us without the secret of carryin’ this hog game on. 
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ou owe us that for the unexpired subscriptions to your hog-shippin’ 
bureau. Never mind the wheat.” 

‘Oh, all right,’”’ returned Jonathan, seeing that his train was not 
n sight. ‘‘ You know how I worked the wheat deal?” 

Yes. 

‘“‘Well, that’s the way they work the hog and cattle market at 
the big packing-house centres: high prices to get the hogs and ~ 

Fi cattle started for them, and a slump as soon as everything is on the 
/ way. All you’ve got to know is when they’re going to throw out 
the bait to get things coming to them.” 
{ “Sounds easy, but it ain’t,’’ declared Jim. ‘‘The high prices 
don’t come right after the very low prices.” 

‘“‘No; the very low prices come right after the very high prices.” 

“‘Then how can a man tell?” 

“Study the market reports—not prices, but receipts of cattle 
and hogs and all that sort of thing. Then, if you know something 
about the plants and all that, you can tell when they’re running 
so low that they’ve got to make a bid for more shipments. When 
the conditions are right, they’ve got to boost prices and keep them 
up long enough to get the movement started. If you start a little 
ahead you’ll get there while they’re doing the encouraging act. All 
I did for you people was to tip off the right time.” 

While Jim was studying on this, the whistle of the approaching 
train was heard. 

“‘Get it from the sky and the trees to the east?” asked Jim. 

“No. All us high financiers and captains of industry have to 
put up a bluff of some sort, and that was my bluff. I got it from those 
papers that make a specialty of live-stock reports. Then I worked 
it the other way with wheat, but I didn’t have the resources to win 
in the long run on a big scale, so I’ve got to quit with what I’ve got. 
Here’s my train.” 

“What you goin’ to do?”’ asked Jim, bewildered and still trying 
to figure out how he could work the scheme. 

“More people,’”’ answered Jonathan, as the train was pulling 
out. ‘I’ve been studying captains of industry until I’ve got the 

habit.” 


Chivalry kisses the hand of whom love has tried. 


A negligent smile can make a sneer seem beatific. 


_ The modern woman is not waistful by choice. 
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BALLARD OF BROKEN 
HEART 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
$ 


66 HAT did I do with it? Where is it?” 
W She was washed and freshly dressed—all but her 
street suit, and that appeared to be missing. It had 
seemed curious and terrible to be doing these things for the last 
time—to be doing them only that strangér hands might not lift 
and handle the poor clay more than need was, when she whose 
charge it had been left it to their mercy. 

Through the girl’s distracted mind kept chiming Prince Florizel’s 
words to the president of the Suicide Club, ‘‘ You have taken your last 
bathe in this world,’”’ and she unconsciously repeated them to herself 
as she groped about the bath-room searching for the missing frock. 

“T’ll say in my note to Sid that I have a bad headache and shall 
take double the dose of chloral that the doctor told me was safe, 
but that I’m sure the pain will counteract it. That’s what I’ll say 
in the note. Nobody can vache then. Where is my frock? Where 


7s my frock?” 
She clung to the marble slab and gazed with miserable, unseeing 


eyes into the mirror. 

“Oh, what did I do with it? Did I give it to the maid?” She 
dressed her hands to her head and toiled to think. “I did. I told 
her I’d have no more use for it, and she might take it. I forgot the 
short journey from the bath-room to my bedroom. I might ring 
for her; but I’m afraid to see her now. She—she surely would 
suspect. Could I run across the hall just as I am?” 

The great hotel muffled the city’s sounds; its corridors seemed 
empty and quiet, as Elizabeth looked out to reconnoitre. She was 
as completely clothed as a woman in a ball-gown, yet the risk was 
considerable. She could see the door of her room, just before the 
cross-hall came into the corridor. She was hurrying toward it when 
voices down this cross-hall sent her fleeing back. She had closed 
the bath-room door behind her; and now, in her haste and confusion, 
she passed it. After that, there was nothing for it but to run. As 


she fled on noiseless feet along the padded way, she noted an open 
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door, saw that it led to a private hall, and turned in. Ahead of her, 
through a doorway of communication, she caught sight of the folds 
of a heavy curtain; running forward, she drew them softly about her. 

As she did so the party she had heard, led by a porter with luggage, 
passed the door and went on. Safe for the moment, from her hiding 
place she looked about the room she had entered. A third one opened 
from it. The occupant of the suite could not be far away. Per- 
haps he—a hat and overcoat thrown upon the davenport announced 
the sterner sex—was in this further apartment. She would try to 
get back safe to her room now before he returned. As she began to 
detach herself from her refuge, the gay folds clung and followed; 
she saw that what she had taken for a curtain was a lounging robe 
hung upon a garment tree. Far past all small considerations, she 
hastily slipped her arms into the sleeves, drew the cord about her 
slender waist, and, holding up the gown, which must have been 
intended for a tall man, again essayed the dash for her bedroom. 
Once more she was within sight of that desired haven when, behind 
her, a deep, hesitating voice said: 

“If you’ll give me my tobacco from the pockets, please, and the 
small package—excuse me—I don’t mind about the thing itself.” 

She whirled upon the owner of the bath-robe with a little cry. 
How had he approached so noiselessly? She tore open her door— 
it had been left unlocked—and, so hunted, so desperate, did she 
feel, was for slamming it in the man’s face; but a foot in a black 
suéde slipper interposed. 

“You'll find them in the pockets,” the man went on, extending 
his hand with a certain perfunctory and listless air. 

“Wait there a moment, and I’ll give you the garment itself,” 
she answered, as she drew forth and laid in that outstretched palm 
the cigarette case and a small jeweller’s box. 

She lifted her head and looked for the first time directly at the 
man she had robbed. He was very tall, well built, well favored, and 
exceedingly well dressed; yet on first inspection one would have 
said instantly that he was not a city man. Across his blue eyes 
lay a band of red, which a more inexperienced woman might have 
taken for sunburn, but which bitter observation had informed this 
girl was the scorch of other fires. He looked as though he had 
wept for a week—or had been drinking heavily for that length of time. 

As their glance met, with a sudden exclamation he pushed the 
door open and forced his way inside, holding it half closed behind 
his back. His breath came quick, and he cried sharply, ‘‘I’ve— 


haven’t I seen you before?” 
_ “T suppose you have,” replied the girl. . ‘‘ My face has been public 


property.” 
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“Public property?” echoed the man, in a dazed tone. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by that? Are—do you know her?” 

Elizabeth shook her head. ‘Please step outside and wait,” 
she urged. “I want to give you your dressing-gown. I have some- 
thing very important on hand—an engagement. I’m sorry to seem 
ungracious. You’re very kind not to comment on my curious 
behavior. Yet—really——” 

She seemed.in an agony to have him gone. But the man, desper- 
ately preoccupied with his own affairs, took little note of it. 

“My name is Scott J. Ballard, of Broken Heart, Montana,” 
he hurried, leaning forward. ‘Does that name say anything to 
you? Did you ever hear it before?” 

He searched her face eagerly; but again she shook her head, 
this time with a little contraction of the features which was meant 
for a smile. ‘I’m sorry, Mr. Ballard,” she half whispered, ‘but 
if you have any painful associations connected with my features, 
it’s not my fault. I have—myself—I have some painful matters 
to attend to within the hour; a debt to pay—and I must ask you 
again to wait in the hall till I can give you this garment, and then 
leave me alone.” 

Ballard had evidently heard not one word of this. With the 
unsteady motion of a man under strong excitement he jerked off 
the lid of the jeweller’s box. Lying on the cushions below were a 
diamond sun-burst and rings of considerable beauty and value. 

“T got them for her—for you, of course,” he explained. ‘‘I got 
them before I saw her. We’ve—you know”—he looked at her 
uncertainly, anxiously— we’ve been corresponding for a year. 
She—or you—promised to marry me whenI came on. Oh, Lord! I 
wanted to die when I saw her. And now—now—here you are——”’ 

Elizabeth began to guess that a mind unhinged was what she 
here had to deal with. Probably the madness was temporary, the 
result of a long debauch, preceded by some profound emotional 
disturbance; but to one about to quit the scenes of human frailty 
and folly this poor soul appealed with the pathos of a child searching 
for a lost penny. She saw that she would have to listen to him, to 
hear at least his statement of what he conceived to be her connection . 
with his affairs. 

“Well,” she said sighingly, ‘‘shut the door and sit down. Now,” 
as she sank into a chair opposite him, “did you want to tell me 
something? No, the diamonds are not for me,” as he attempted 
to push them into her hand. ‘You have bought them for some one 
else. You may tell me about it if you want to, and then you will go 
on back to your room and lie down. I think you will feel better 
after you sleep.” 
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The man complied with her request quietly. ‘I’m not drunk— 
nor crazy,” he said, in his deep voice. ‘If you—if you really don’t 
know, I don’t wonder that you thought I was. Well,’ he looked 
long at her, drew his breath sharply, “well, here’s the story. I’m 
Scott J. Ballard, of the Broken Heart Cattle Company in Montana. 
I’ve made money in cattle. I’m arich man. A year ago I answered 
an advertisement in a paper.” His eyes never left her face. | ‘‘I did 
it for a joke. I got a nice little letter back, and I’ve been writing 
to the woman for a year. See here,” and now his deep voice was a 
caress; ‘‘look at this picture.” He drew out his heavy gold watch; 
she heard the case snap, passed her hand wearily before her eyes, 
and looked—at her own face, smiling opposite the dial. 

“She sent me that,” he explained, with his pathetic eagerness. 
‘“‘Sometimes the letters weren’t much—but there was always the 
picture, and I could look ‘at that. And you—you never knew any- 
thing about it, nor about me,” wistfully, ‘“‘and my loving you so, 
and thinking I was going to marry you.” 

He ceased and held the watch toward her. 

“I told you my features were public property,” she explained, 
with faint bitterness. ‘‘That is an old photograph taken four years 
ago, when I began to star in ‘Bettina Von Arnheim.’ They sold my 
photographs freely in the shops. The woman who wrote you fancied 
it and bought it. That is all.” 

‘Bettina Von Arnheim,” Ballard repeated. ‘‘That was the 
name signed to the letters, and then just ‘Betty.’ Bettina Von 
Arnheim—the woman I’ve been hoping for a year to make Bettina 
Ballard. I had this little one printed for my watch; and there at. 
the ranch, where I’ve made a beautiful home for her, and bought her 
& piano and carriages and pretty things, and gentled horses for her to 
ride and drive, there’s a bigger one hanging on the wall, that always 
meets me with a smile, and knows all my thoughts and ideas. Why, 
that girl in the frame has heard things—things I could never say 
again to any one—but you. The little, short, poor letters”— (his 
features twitched—he shook his head with an air of distress) —“‘ they 
were like a wall of glass between us. I thought it must be that letters 
—that writing just wasn’t her way of expressing herself; but I had 
faith to believe that when we met and could talk face to face, there’d 
be no lack of understanding. I didn’t know what her plans and 
ambitions were; but I told her mine. A month ago she promised to 
marry me. A week ago she met me at Jersey City. There wasa man 
with her that said he was her father. She—oh, I couldn’t describe 
her to you! Just a coarse, cheap adventuress, out on the make; 
when I expected—you! I got rid of them for a while; but they’ve 
dogged me for money—money—even after I found out that the man 
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with her is her husband. She crawled for it—whined, blustered, 
threatened—and my soul revolted from everything she said and 
did. But one thing she wouldn’t do for it—she would tell me 
nothing of—of you—of the picture—whose it was, or how I might 
find you. It took all the hope and joy out of life to lose you’”’—the 
eager, longing gaze clung to Elizabeth’s face. ‘I was—just heart- 
sick. And I,” he drew a hand across his eyes, ‘‘I went back to a 
thing I haven’t done since I was a wild fool of a kid cow-puncher 
trying to play smart. I’ve been drinking hard—for a week. When- 
ever I’d sober up the least bit, the remembrance that I’d lost you 
would knock me flat. And I was just figuring on whether I’d 
rather cut my throat or shoot myself when you—when you——”’ 

Like one who harkens to earth-sounds, the door of the tomb 
pushed ajar to listen, or an ear alert under the roots of the grass, 
Elizabeth found in the tones of this man’s big voice, more than in 
the words, his true meaning. He was one who lived in his feelings. 
His “I am rich” held no note of greed or boasting; it was but the 
pride, the masculine triumph, of him who wins in the game. How, 
one might ask, could a squalid adventuress and her willing husband 
affect a man of Ballard’s fibre and resources? Not at all; he would 
laugh in their faces, or turn them over to the police, your practical, 
hard-headed individual would say. But Elizabeth’s great sad eyes 
saw past the material aspects of the case, to that big, tender, over- 
grown heart of his, through which they were grieving and shaming 
him to the edge of the grave. 

“T know just how you felt,” she said gently. ‘‘We get to where 
we’d rather die. I—I made a mistake five years ago—and now I 
can’t face the consequences.” 

“You married!” he uttered, just above a whisper. His eyes 
half closed, and his pale face went yet whiter. 

“Married? Oh, no,’ she answered indifferently. ‘‘My mistake 
was to think that I could act. There are just two of us left, my 
brother and I. Sidney had all sorts of faith in me, and he had a 
little money laid by. We backed my first venture with that—and I 
failed. I struggled out with enough to pretty nearly repay him; 
but when fall came again he was willing to take the risk once more. 
Again I tried—and failed. It’s been the history right along since 
then. The critics say good things about me—but the public doesn’t 
care to come. This last season has been the worst of any, for I’d 
lost faith in myself. I wrote him to say that I had made up my mind 
to leave the stage, and he answered that he was glad—I have his 
letter somewhere here—because he’s planning to marry this fall, 
and it wouldn’t do for me to rob him again as I’ve been doing. Poor 
Sid—he’s been very patient!” 
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The ranchman’s eyes had been always fastened eagerly upon her 
face as she spoke. Now his gaze dropped to the slim, ringless hands, 
and then to the box of baubles lying loosely in his own palm. It 
flitted across his mind that the rings would be too large—she was 
such a slender creature. — 

“Of course I could always get a niinor position in some company,” 
Elizabeth went on, with that strained smile which was sadder than 
tears. “But I’m so tired—I’m so weary of it all. I feel too broken 
down to attempt even that. Bruised—I just feel bruised all over; 
and so humiliated.” 

She turned and flashed a swift, frank glance at the man before 
her. ‘I may as well be honest,” she said. ‘I can’t face it. I left 
that sort of thing to star, and I can’t face open failure.” 

“I know. You feel about like I should if somebody could have 
made me turn around and go back to Montana—alone—last week, 
and take up life at Broken Heart.’ 

Again he pushed the little box of jewels toward her, lifting between 
his finger and thumb, and holding appealingly to her notice, a little 
brooch of very fine small rose brilliants, the design showing a heart, 
broken. 

“It’s the brand,” he said,—“‘ my cattle brand. When I thought 
I was coming east to be married, I had it made for my wife.” 

There seemed a meaning in his tone which, yet, was possibly 
only lent by her knowledge that he was now aware of her bitter 
necessity. Color stole slowly into her pale cheeks. 

““No—no,” she said. ‘I don’t need them; really, I don’t. I 
have enough money in the drawer to pay my hotel bill, and a little 
sum besides for—for another debt which will be falling due—the 
only one—I owe.’”’ She looked down at her hands, hard clutched 
in her lap, and the frightened color slowly faded till she was white 
again. 

““What about your ticket home?” inquired Ballard. ‘You say 
you’re leaving the stage. You'll need some money for the trip.” 

“For the trip,” repeated Elizabeth, regarding him with a strange 
smile. ‘‘No. My journey is paid for. I shall need no money.” 

“Betty!” cried the man, leaning suddenly forward and snatching 
the cold little hands in his own. ‘I know what you’re planning— 
because it’s been in my head all day. I didn’t intend to do it—big 
whimpering coward—lI only thought about it. But you’d do it—I 
see it in your face—poor little soul—Betty!”’ 


He had risen and drawn her to her feet, so that they stood facing © 


each other, he looking down from his greater height into her small, 


frightened face. 
““Why do you call me that name?” she breathed. 
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‘“‘It was the one signed to the letters,”’ he reminded her. ‘I love 
it for that, and partly for the sake of a child I played with, under 
the elms, in a little old Connecticut village before we went to Mon- 
tana. She was always the brightest, finest, dearest thing in life to 
me, my childish sweetheart; and the Betty of the letters and the 
picture seemed to be a continuation of her. It is really your 
name!” he added, with sudden insight. 

“Oh!” cried the girl. For a long minute they stood gazing in 
each other’s eyes, mute. Then she whispered, “‘You’re Jimmie 
Bal! My Jimmie Bal that used to live across the street. And you’ve 
never forgotten—and I——” 

She twisted her hands free, and sank sobbing into her chair, 
dropping her shamed head on arms flung upon the table. 

“Don’t, Betty—for God’s sake, don’t!” pleaded the man. ‘I 
can’t bear it.” 

“Tf I could have had a year to rest—to get hold of myself—but 
I hadn’t a day—an hour. There ¥ was just one way out. There was 
no other way—none——” 

He knelt beside the bowed and shaken figure, trying with awkward 
gentleness to draw the hands away, urging eagerly, timidly, ‘‘ Now 
that we’ve found each other by one of God’s miracles, you’ll trust 
me—you’ll lean on me, won’t you, Betty? You'll let me take you 
home to Sid, anyhow? And then—and then——” 

The big voice faltered in terror of this unknown—the mysterious 
and eternally beckoning feminine. 

Take her home—to Sid! Elizabeth had not told all that was in 
the letter—that letter which had sent her, stung, quivering, blinded, 
to fumble at the last door of outlet toward which poor, driven 
humanity looks—low, dark, but an exit from intolerable humiliation. 
She said that Sid had been very patient. Well, if so, his patience 
was at an end. Perhaps the girl whom he was to marry, and who 
did not approve of actresses, had something to do with the tone of 
that poor, barren, unworthy letter. 

““You—you don’t know,” she whispered; ‘‘Sid said—I couldn’t 
go to Sid.”” Her voice flatted with a sudden harsh break in its full 
tone which spoke terror, despair. ‘‘He doesn’t want me—nobody 
wants me. I’m a failure. I have no place in life. Let me alone.” 

He had drawn back at the inauspicious words. Knowing little 
of women, he fancied he had somehow given unpardonable offence. 
Yet, as she made an end, he was inspired to say: 

“T want you. There is a home and love out there, prepared 
for nobody but you—waiting for nobody but you. I love you better, 
my poor little Betty, than as though I’d found you as I expected— 
happy and prosperous. You may not care for me,—you may not 
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want me; but the woman that’s been to me what you have mustn’t 
say that she has no home and nobody wants her.” 

She raised her tear-marred face and looked at him, drawing a 
long, sobbing breath, like a grieved child when it gives over weeping. 
“Jimmy Bal,” she whispered. Then, after a long silence, ‘‘Do 
you remember summer evenings when your mother “or mine gave 
us cookies and we shared them—you and I and Sid—sitting on the 
curb in the moonlight?” 

He took courage to lean forward and lift her hand in both his 
strong ones. ‘All gone, Betty,’ he said gently. ‘‘Just you and me 
left to work out our problem as best we may. You promised then to 
marry me when I came back from Montana—do you remember? 
You were eight and I was ten. I’ve come back. I’ve come for you, 
dear.” 

And what he read in her face made him say, half incredulously, 
““Betty—love—you do care too. You won’t let me go back alone.” 

They faced each other honestly, those two the soles of. whose 
feet were wetted, their garments dabbled, with the spray of that 
uncharted sea down to whose very borders they had fled. And 
their lifted faces were shone upon, their lips and their stained eye- 
lids kissed, by light divine. 


THE HILL 


BY LUCY COPINGER 


| AM home-sick for a hill, 


For a barren hill and bare. 

I have dreamed of it through days 
Of the blinding city glare, 
When my tired-lidded eyes 
Ached for something far to see, 
I have dreamed of how it stood, 
And how cool its shade must be. 


Now I know the North winds come, 
Meet the winds from out the West, 
And upon its barren slope 

In gigantic battle wrest. 

From the city let me go 

On its heathered face to lie, 

That the winds may sweep my soul 
Clear as they have swept the sky. 


HIS BURDEN OF HATRED 
By Edith Brownell 


> 

AROLD CARRINGTON HOPKINS, Jr., sat on the front steps 
H of his father’s house and darkly brooded over the peculiar 
hardness of his fate. It was shortly after nine o’clock of a 
particularly promising Saturday morning, but already years of fruit- 
less inertia seemed to have passed since the blasting hour of breakfast, 
when the fiat had gone forth which had turned the day into a thing of 

empty torture. 

The quiet, sunny avenue was deserted, wt from a neighboring vacant 
lot came the mighty yells of his fellows, wallowing luxuriously in the 
biggest football game of the season ; while he, the captain of their daunt- 
less Eleven,— for you called it an Eleven, just the same, if it did have 
only eight in it,—was condemned to sit here apart or descend to the 
alternative of playing with his little sister in the back-yard. 

He sank deeper into the rolling collar of his sweater at the mere 
thought. Play with his sister,—the ignominy of it! Even now shrill 
feminine laughter floated to him around the corner of the house, where 
she and two or three feeble females who endured her society were hav- 
ing a silly game of mumbly-peg. He scowled contemptuously. The 
idea of playing a game like mumbly-peg, anyway. Of course in 
mumbly-peg time, a fellow might play a bit, perhaps,—but in football- 


No! he would sit here and suffer alone. He leaned limply for- 
ward, sunk in gloomy reflection, one hand supporting his chin, while 
the other absently sought and encouraged a ravelled place which had 
started in his stocking. His melancholy eye followed the long a: of 
white as it crept slowly down his leg 

Things had begun so singularly well for him, too, that crisp October 
morning. Upon rising he had not only skilfully evaded the customary 
absurd wetting of his face, but had with deftness inserted upon his 
person a pair of his father’s cast-off suspenders, a forbidden and hitherto 
unachieved luxury. He felt of them now where, beneath his outer 
garment, they girt him strongly and helped him to bear his trouble like 
aman. Then, too, at breakfast he had managed to escape his Cream of 
Oats altogether, and had even succeeded in deluging his cakes with three 
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times the approved quantity of maple syrup undetected; while his 
parents read the morning paper with little foolish sounds of horror and 
talked meaninglessly of “frightful accident,” “brutal sport,” and 
“action of the authorities.” 

Then, when all was going so well for him, this crushing blow had 
fallen! No more football for him,—him, bedight in knee-cap and nose- 
guard; him, muttering beneath his breath the magic syllables, “ Four- 
thirteen-two-ten-JIMINY !”—not that their team bothered very much 
about its signifying anything in particular, but the captain always called 
out those things in football, Uncle Ted said ;—him, the captain . . . . 

It had been a proud moment indeed when he had been chosen 
captain. To be sure, this was an honor bestowed not entirely because of 
his prowess, but because he was the only one who possessed a nose-guard, 
—an obsolete one which Uncle Ted had given him, and which trans- 
formed him into a being of dread appearance and vast importance,— 
but it was an honor, nevertheless, and one scarcely less envied than 
the nose-guard itself. 

And now he was not to play any more, because—forsooth !—his 
mother thought it was dangerous! He fumed at the recollection. 

“T know the little boys do not mean to be rough, darling,” she had 
said ; “ but you do play so recklessly, and mother worries so.” 

Aw, did she think they were babies? Wasn’t he eight already, and 
only eleven months before he would be nine? ’Fraid he’d get hurt! 
Aw, shucks ! 

He had pleaded piteously, for the boys were waiting impatiently at 
the terrace, and she had wavered a little, while he hung poised for flight. 
Then it was that she had done the most dastardly thing a mother ever 
thought upon to do. She had leaned down, laid her hand upon his 
tousled head until his face was lifted up to hers, and said gently: 

“You may, dear, but mother wishes you wouldn’t.” 

Of all phrases calculated to drive a boy into speechless, grinding 
rage, that was the one. He—he just almost hated her for it. He had 
gone forth from her presence in mute, defeated fury. A flat, emphatic 
‘No’ was bad enough, to be sure; but at least there was the palliating 
satisfaction of loud-voiced protest; of oft-reiterated beseeching in a 
single, choicely-selected key ; of prolonged argument based on the eternal 
boy-question ; even, in dire stress, of a tentative, well-modified tantrum, 
composed of hollow yells and the waving of one’s feet in the air,—after 
any or all of which forms of rebellion one could more easily adjust 
oneself to the inevitable. But to give permission with one hand and ~ 
effectually remove it with the other; to give him his freedom, yet rob 
that freedom of its joy; above all, to render him writhingly speechless — 
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who had so much of poignant, heated significance to say! This was 
the meanest advantage she could have taken, the last resort of a cowardly 
woman. Yes, he was sure he nearly hated her! 

A hot, hard tear, which felt like a marble, forced its way along his 
eye and rolled upon his cheek. Scientifically investigative, even in his 
bitter resentment, he bent over and, squeezing his cheek up, carefully 
deposited the tear upon the padded knee of his trousers, where he 
watched it absorbedly as it widened its circle and sank out of sight. He 
rubbed the place thoughtfully with a thumb which had triumphed over 
the paltry uses of faucet and basin, wondering where such a great, fat 
thing as a tear could go so quickly, and tried vigorously to produce 
another for purposes of examination. His efforts were in vain, how- 
ever; and, his glance returning to the large soiled spot he had implanted 
upon his knee, his attention was drawn to his football trousers and so 
back to his grievance. The trousers were the work of her hand, and had 
been fashioned and bestowed in a kindlier moment than the present. 
Why had she presented them at all, if only to blight their career at the 
crucial moment? Now he would besmear them with his tears,—fit 
symbol of his anguish over their lost vocation and his wrath at the 
cruelty of the giver. 

The shouts from the field were growing more strident. The game 
was indeed’ on, and he was missing it! Now the shrieks were loud and 
rent the air musically; anon they became subdued and smothered, and 
he clutched the steps spasmodically at thought of the tangled pile of 
arms and legs and squirming bodies beneath which he too would now 
rapturously be buried, were he only there. 

Why not just go, anyway? 

“You may, dear,” . . . . He started to his feet and gave one 
leap to the foot of the steps. 

“ But mother wishes you wouldn’t.” . . 

He sat down again, hard. The helpless rage again rose fierce and 
choking within him. 

“T do! I hate her!” he said aloud. . 

He sat very still as the words died on the air. Some way they 
sounded so—so much bigger, or something, spoken than thought. They 
seemed to settle down upon him and make him feel queer,—as if he were 
all alone in the world. The yard seemed full of an echoing stillness, 
and he looked around almost fearfully. 

“ Well, I do!” he reiterated defiantly, to break the stillness. That 
did not seem to make things very much better, however, and he began to 
be a little dismayed. When first he began to hate mother, he had a 
vague idea that it was to be a sort of just punishment for her, a swift 
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retribution for her cruel treatment of him. Now he had a sudden 
sinking feeling that he was the one to whom it was going to strike 
terror. 

His eyes fell again upon the bulky trousers. How she had laughed 
as she tried them on him, and called upon Lucy, the housemaid, to 
look; and then had pretended to spank him in them, to see if she could 
make him feel through their thick quilted folds. She had laughed again 
as she sewed the great red “ W ” to the front of his sweater,—this stand- 
ing for “Woodlawn,” the avenue upon which most of the team lived ; and 
when he had come in from his first big game, victorious, how she had 
laughed still more and caught him against her, crying: 

“Think of my having a son who is already a captain and a hero 

And now he hated her! He put his hands in his pockets and 
sauntered down the walk, whistling a little, shakily. Some way the 
tune would not stay up where it belonged; it kept sliding down again 
into a sort of blowing sound through his lips. What was the matter 
with the thing, anyway? He realized suddenly that it was the 
tune of “Sweet Alice Benbolt,”—he thought this was the lady’s com- 
plete name,—which mother had a way of singing his little sister to 
sleep by. Of course she never sang him to sleep, but he generally 
happened to be there, in the other twin bed, and sort of overheard it. 


Sometimes he would slip off just as mother got to the place where 


“She wept with delight when you gave her a smile,” 


so that, when mother leaned over him and kissed his battered, calloused 
hand and his cheek, and then smoothed back the damp hair from his 
forehead and kissed that, he was on the edge of a dream; wondering, 
if Alice wept with delight when you gave her a snaite, what she 
would do if you gave her a kiss! ad 
And now he hated mother. He had said he did, so he did. The 
marble seemed to slide down from his eye to his throat. The shouts 
and rooting of the boys grew wilder than ever, but somehow this hot 
business of hating mother had strangely blotted out his desire to play. 
He had never thought very much about mother before. She—she 
had just always been there, and . . . But now that he hated her she 
loomed before him quite as if she were another person. He remembered 
how, a year or so before, he had been very naughty and impertinent 
to mother one day, and suddenly father, who rarely interfered but 
always let mother do the reproving, stood up very grim and tall, and 
said sternly: 
“ See here, young man, I’]] not have any one speak so to my wife!” 
How his jaw had fallen and his eyes rolled up in awe toward 
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mother, whom he had never thought of before as anything but his 
mother,—never as father’s wife. Ever since he had had a little added 
reverence for her. That made it pretty hard to get used to her now as a 
mother that he hated. 

She would know, of course she would. She always did know things, 
no matter how hard he tried to keep them from her. One of the things 
he expected to understand when he grew up was how mother always 
knew. He glanced stealthily toward the house. She probably knew 
now,—knew that he hated her. When he went in she would not smile 
and hold out her arms and say, “What has my precious boy been 
doing all morning?” She would be very grave and sad, and not waat 
to look at him at all. Perhaps she would cry! 

He strolled unseeingly about the yard. Perhaps, after all, it 
would be just as well to go and show those girls how to play a real 
game of mumbly-peg. He hadn’t the least idea they knew how to 
make the double curve from the left ear. Girls never did. 

Hello! here was mother’s fern-bed. Really, now that he hated 
mother, he ought to trample down those ferns of hers. You always 
did things like that when you hated people . . . . Mother thought 
a great deal of those ferns, too. He and his sister Lois had stood by 
while she planted them, he remembered,—he holding the trowel and 
Lois the watering-pot,—and mother had said blithely, as she patted the 
black earth with her hands: 

“This maidenhair fern is my little daughter,—dainty and fine 
and with gentle ways. And this great, strong sword-fern is my fine, 
strong son, with the sword of right in his hand.” 

He turned away abruptly. A marble in the pit of his stomach 
seemed to rise to meet the one in his throat, leaving a sickening empti- 
ness in its wake. Really, he could almost wish that he did not hate 
mother, much as she deserved it. He decided that he would go and 
show those vapid girls the double curve from the left ear. 

As he passed under the library windows, open to let in the warm 
autumn sunshine, he heard mother’s voice at the telephone. It 
sounded low and distressed, and she gave a little cry as if something had 
hurt her. What if she knew already and was telephoning father about 
it. A boy who hated his mother !—it seemed to brand him as some- 
thing blackly criminal. If he only hadn’t said it out loud! It might 
have been retrievable then — ” 

The girls, in their short red coats, were squatting inelegantly 
about a circular clump of green turf, over which they hung intently. 
He put his feet far apart and gazed down at them superciliously as 
he offered to impart his superior information. 
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“Puh! we know that! We been playin’ it all mornin’,” said 
his sister Lois, promptly grasping the lobe of her left ear and laying 
against it the blunted blade of her penknife, from whence the knife 
described a neat double circle and landed triumphantly in the middle 
of the clump of turf. 

“Huh!” he remarked scornfully. Really, it was simply disgusting 
the way these girls thought they knew everything there was to know. 
He put out a contemptuous foot and tipped over the still vibrating 
knife, which his sister rescued with a squeal. 

“ Why ain’t you playin’ football?” queried one of the feeble females. 

“Didn’t wanta.” 

“Did mother say you couldn’t?” asked Lois. 

“Course she didn’t. Said I could.” 

“ Why didn’t you, then?” 

“ Didn’t wanta.” 

The girls seemed to have no need of ions and he wandered heavily 
about the garden, the load of hatred which he had so lightly cast upon 
the air dragging leaden at his heels. Queer how his hatred of mother 
had grown so much bigger than the thing he hated her for. 

When he was called in to luncheon, he crept into the house the back 
way to avoid her; and,—simply for the purpose of postponing the 
moment for confronting her, of course,—he made a rather elaborate 
toilet, copiously wetting and soaping his face and hands, and wiping 
the dirt off thoroughly on the towel. 

When he went to the table he studiously avoided mother’s face 
for a while, stealing a glance at it finally over his glass of milk. Then 
he set the glass down precipitately, for he saw that his worst fears 
were realized,—_she knew! She was very pale, very sad and silent, 
and her eyes were heavy with crying. She was apparently unconscious 
of his presence, not seeming to see him even when she looked at him, 
and speaking only mechanically. He tried to eat, but even the apple 
puffs which were the delight of his heart swelled in his throat and 
refused to go down. 

After luncheon things grew steadily worse. He idled about a few 
minutes, but mother ignored him. Then it was that he went up to 
his room and, peeling off his sweater, slowly removed the suspenders. 
The things were too heavy, anyway, and stuck into him; and, besides, 
he didn’t care for that blue and white stripe in them. When he grew 
up he was going to wear bright red ones always. Mother was very fond 
of red. Perhaps by that time he wouldn’t hate her any more, and some 
time in those years to come mother would smile at him again, and 
blow kisses to him as he started off to school 
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The marbles were playing a regular game down his cheeks now. 
They fell on the big red “W” and chased each other down to the 


roll in the bottom of his sweater; but he had lost all interest in them, 
as he had in everything else in the world. He was so, so tired of 
hating mother! How could he ever go through the long, heavy years? 

Suddenly a brilliant, an illuminating thought struck him. Suppose 
he didn’t have to wait years to stop! Suppose he didn’t hate her any 
longer at all! Just because he had said he did, he didn’t have to.... 

He took the stairs two at a time, his heavy shoes crashing eagerly, 
forgetfully, on the polished steps. Mother was just turning away 
from the telephone again, but—oh, wonderful woman!—she knew 
already that his hatred was a thing of the past; for, though the tears 
were still hanging upon her lashes, she was smiling through them and 
holding out her arms to him! . 

He threw himself at her blindly. 

“ Oh, mother, I don’t, I don’t, I don’t! ” he sobbed. 

His mother looked down at him in amazement; then, sitting down 
in what she called her “ mothering-chair,” she drew him upon her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t what, dear?” she asked tenderly. “What is the matter — 
with my little boy? Don’t what?” 

“ Hate you!” he gulped wildly. 

“ Hate mother?” she repeated softly. “Why, of course you don’t. 
Did you think I thought you did?” 

“ Bu—but you didn’t smile at me, or look at me, and—and you 
cried . . . .” He clung to her, heaving. 

“My poor baby!” Mother laughed low. Then she set him up 
straight on her lap, and said gravely: 

“ Mother has been very anxious and very much troubled all day, 
dear. Uncle Ted was hurt in a football game this morning, and for 
hours he—he didn’t wake up at all. But now father has telephoned 
me that he is all right, and is going to be well and strong again. And 
mother wishes—oh, she wishes so much that he was never, never going 
to play again!” . 

“I’m not, mother,—not never, never!” cried Harold Carrington 
Hopkins, Jr., valiantly. 

So they rocked and talked and loved together, and presently he 
grew belatedly hungry, with the blessed relief of not hating mother. 
He did not tell her that all the long morning he had thought he did - 
hute her, nor how wretchedly he had suffered,—but, as usual, mother 
knew! 
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A DELAYED RECOGNITION’ 

She saw him coming. Further, she saw that he intended to speak 
to her. That they should meet was not surprising, but that he should 
speak to her was simply amazing. Had they not quarreled.less 
than a week before? Had it not been settled that thereafter they 
were to “meet as strangers”? And now, on the occasion of the 
_ very first meeting after their angry parting, he was going to greet her 

as a friend. There could be no mistake about that; he was coming 
directly toward her and was smiling directly at her. Well, 
she would have something to say about that; she knew how to 
freeze a presumptuous man solid; she had some steadfastness of 
purpose, and “meet as strangers” was more than a mere phrase. 
to her. She would lower the temperatume about one hundred 
degrees—a variation, up or down, well within any girl’s power—and 
see how his warm smile stood the shock of that. 

‘Her chin tilted aggressively, her face became coldly impassive, 
her eyes swept past him as if he were a mere post in the road; there 
was no sign of interest or recognition. Nevertheless, he held gamely 
to his smile and his course. 

“Miriam!” he said. 

He was ignored. He might as well have said, “ Evening papers!” 
or “Hi, cabby!” or anything else that did not concern her. There 
was nothing to indicate that she gave the name any more attention 
than she would any familiar street-cry; a beggar who held out his 
cap when her purse was empty would have been ignored in precisely 
the same way. She did not turn away from him; she merely went 
on as if she had heard or seen nothing that was of the slightest 
consequence. 

He stopped short, the smile frozen as she had dlarinéa to freeze 
it. Then it thawed out a little. She was angry, naturally She 
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could not know that he intended to ask her forgiveness for his unrea- 
sonableness on the occasion of their quarrel. If she knew that he 
was properly penitent, she would act differently, for she was not a 
girl to cherish resentment. Being penitent, it was necessary for him 
to abase himself sufficiently to make her understand. So he turned 
and followed her. ; 

“ Just a word, Miriam, ” he said, -as he reached her side. © 

She turned abruptly 1way. At the same moment a heavy hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and he found himself looking into the 
frowning face of a big policeman. ; 

“Thank you,” she said to the policeman. “He has been annoy- 
ing me.” Then she hurried on. | 

“Ye oughter be kicked,” asserted the policeman, still keeping 
his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“What for?” asked the prisoner. 

“Fer annoyin’ iv the lady,’ answered the policeman. 

“T had no intention of annoying her,” explained: the prisoner. 
“She is a friend of mine.” ; 

“She acted like it,” said the policeman scornfully. 

“She is momentarily provoked.” 

“T saw it.” 

“ But we have been acquainted a long time.” 

“'There’s another kick comin’ to ye,” announced the policeman 
disgustedly. 

“What for?” 

“Fer lyin’. Only fer the reggylations, I’d give it to ye mesilf. ” 

“Do you think I’m a stranger to her?” : 

“T think ye’re a masher—wan iv thim lads that’s givin’ the eye 
to iv’ry girl that luks his way.” ae 

The prisoner was now seriously disturbed. To be charged with 
highway robbery or murder would be bad enough, but to be arrested 
as one of the contemptible male bipeds who ogle and annoy women 
on the streets was simply intolerable. He never would recover from 


the disgrace of that. ‘ 
“Oh, that’s a mistake!” he protested. “‘ We were friends. ” 
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“Whin ?” asked the 
“Why—why, a week ago.” 

“Ye break off sudden,” commented the policeman. 

“And we are now,” persisted the prisoner. “She knows me per- 
fectly well, but there’s a little misunderstanding. ” 

“Let her say it,” said the policeman, seeing thai sh: ! ad stopped 
at the next corner to wait fora car. “If she knows ye, it’s all right. ” 

“No, no,” protested the prisoner. 

“Yis, yis,” insisted the policeman. 

The young man held back, and the pia pushed on. Ii 
had suddenly occurred to the young man that the very last thing he 
wanted to do was to get the girl mixed up in such an awkward affair. 
Far better that he should be taken to the police station than that she 
should be made a party to a street scene that was already mea 3 

‘acrowd. But the policeman insisted. 

The girl stood at the corner, entirely ignorant of the controversy 
between the young man and the policeman. She had resolutely 
refrained: from looking back, and it did not occur to her that there 
was any danger of an arrest. She had. made it clear to the young 

man that she was not one of those capricious damsels who change 
their minds overnight, and there was satisfaction in that. In fact, it 
was rather pleasing to be able to give him so severe a rebuff. 

Then she was startled by the voice of the policeman at her elbow. 

“ He says ye’re fri’nds, ” said the policeman. 

“We are strangers,” she answered coldly. Hadn’t they decided 
_ to be strangers? It was nothing to her that he had ‘changed his 
mind. 
“T tol’ ye so!” ieclatined the policeman, turning to his prisoner. 
“It’s thirty days fer you!” 

“What’s that!” cried the girl, startled. 

“It’s all right, ma’am, ” the policeman assured her. “He'll get the 
limit from the judge.” 

“No, no, ” protested she saeeimedad you mustn’t arrest him.” 
why?” 
“He hasn’t done anything. ” 
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_ “He’s a masher. ” 
“Oh, no, no, no!” 

“He was — you.” 

“He was not.” The accusation seemed to make her even more 
indignant — it had made the young man. “He never—er—er— 
mashed me.” 

“He was trying fer to do ‘ 3 

“He was not. He wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

“Yes, I was,” interposed the young man, who was now princi- 
pally interested in eliminating Miriam from the affair. 7 

“You were not!” = declared. “ eee not that sort of aman. I 
guess I know you.’ 

“No, Miriam, ” he protested; “you know me now.’ 

“TI will, too,” she insisted spiritedly. 

“Won’t you please go on, snail ?” he urged. 

“No, I won't.” 

“Think of the notoriety! . 

“I don’t care. I won’t let you be arrested for any such horrible 
thing. - I'll go to the station and tell them 

“You mustn’t. It would make all kinds of talk.” 

. “Harry, I will.” 

“ Hol’ on! hol’ on!” cautioned the bewildered policeman. “‘ What’s 
all this, annyhow? Ye said ye didn’t know him.” 

“She doesn’t,” asserted the young man. 

“T do, too,” said the girl. “He’s my—— 

“For heaven’s sake, take me along, officer! I’m guilty.” 

“He isn’t!” insisted the girl. 

“Guilty iv what ?” asked the policeman. 

“ Anything,” said the young man. 

“Nothing, ” said the girl. 

“Get the wagon,” pleaded the young man. 

is; Then I'll ride in it, too,” announced the girl. “It’s all my 
fault 

“It’s mine,” interrupted the young man. 

“Mebbe ’tis mine,” sighed the policeman. “I’m tangled, anny-' 
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APPEARS EVERYWHE 


Pears’ Soap is used all over the civilized world - 
wherever people are careful_of their face, hands 
and complexion; wherever cleanliness is a virtue. 


OF ALL, SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 18S THE BEST. 
“All vighis secured.” 
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how. — First ye say she’s an ol’ fri’nd, an’ thin ye say ye niver saw her | 
before, an’ she gives the lie to ye both ways. Where am I at?” 
“His name is Harry Wilkins,” said the girl, thinking her knowl- 
edge of this fact might settle the question. 
“Tt is not,” asserted the young man, thinking to settle the matter _ 
quickly and keep her out of it by proving his own guilt. 
“Back up!” the policeman. “Was he flirtin’ 
“He was 
“T was.’ 
The policeman looked from one to the other. _ 
“I wash me hands iv it all,” he announced disgustedly, . suddenly 
releasing his prisoner. “On the ividence I cou’dn’t prove which is. 
which. Ye are an’ ye are not; ye do an’ ye donot. The only thing» 
sure is that what wan iv ye says the other will deny, the which makes 
me think ’tis a fam’ly quar’l I’m mixin’ up in.’ 
This parting sally brought a blush to the girl’s cheeks, atid she © 
turned quickly to the young man. 
-“ Forgive me, Harry,” she said. 
“Forgive me,” he returned. 
“ Aw, both forgive!” yelled the disappointed sie. 
And the cabman that Harry engaged to take them away from the | 
scene of the little comedy reported that, so far as he was able to judge, 
they both did forgive. . 
Elliot Flower 
NaTURALLY CONFUSING 
Prof. L. O. Howard, Entomologist-jn-Chief of the government, 
_ has a little daughter four years old, named Janet. She showed him, © 
the other day, the well-known photograph of the President jumping 
his horse over a fence. 
_. “Papa,” said she, “ith it a picture of the good Lord ?” 
_“No, dearie,” replied her father. 
it the Thecretary of Aggiculture ?” 
“No, my pet. It is Mr. Roosevelt.” 
Janet looked thoughtful for a moment. Then she said: “ Why, 
of courth! It’th funny how I alwayth get thothe three people mixed 


up. > 
Rene Bache 
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WELCOME 


Thousands pass through the door every 
year, and learn for themselves just how 
POSTUM and GRAPE-NUTS are made 
‘and what they are made of. 


Then they know why Postum and Grape- 
Nuts contain the Brain and Body-building 
materials that make them famous. 


They see pure, wholesome food. 
They see immaculately clean processes. 


YOU are also invited, but if you can’t 
come in person, send your name and address 
‘for the booklet, «‘The Door Unbolted.’’ It’s 
beautifully illustrated, showing all the steps 
in the manufacture of Postum and Grape- 
Nuts as clearly as good photographs can 
make it, and is next best. to a personal call. 


DEP’T T. 
POSTUII CEREAL CO., LTD., 


Battle Creek, [ich. 


POSTUM 
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A GRADUATE OR TWO 
By Nathan M. Levy 
He's loaded with the knowledge of ‘the ages, 


He’s up in all the isms ever known, | 
He’s full of the philosophers and sages, 
The seeds of deepest wisdom has he sown. 
- Of many languages he is the master, 
He’s glib at prating of the “mind” and “soul ”— 
Ah, let us hope he'll meet not with disaster, 
And be compelled to juggle wood and coal! 


The arts complex are his in wondrous number, 
The ologies are at his fingers’ ends, % 
And even in the period of his slumber - 
His spirit through the vale of science wends. 
To heights of knowledge such an easy mounter, 
There’s naught as yet has proven to him hard— ~ 
We trust, ere long, that at the notion counter 
He’ll not be measuring ribbon by the yard! 


He’s full of schemes life’s ills to overpower, 
To him all men are bound to bend the knee; . 
He'll surely grow in greatness ev’ry hour, 
And no one will dispute his sovereignty. 
He thinks the world will listen to his pleadings, — 
He’s very busy as he fumes and frets— 
Ah, soon in supplementary proceedings 
_The courts may call him to explain his debts! 


A OF SPELLING 

A trolley collided with a milk wagon and sent the milk splashing 
on the pean: Soon a crowd gathered. “Goodness!” exclaimed 
a man. “What an awful waste!” A very stout lady turned and = 
glared at him. “ Just mind your own business,” she snapped. 


Robert Todd 
UNFORGIVEN 
He: “ Forgive me!” 
She: ‘‘ What have you done?” 
He: Nothing.” 
_° She: “ Then I never can forgive you.” 
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pita Shredded Wheat you 
would eat no other cereal food 


Government Inepection is Good, But 
Public Inspection is Better. 
We Invite Both. 


WHY DO WE SHRED THE COOKED WHEAT? Of course. 


“there’s a reason.” The countless shreds expose a vast surface to the action 
of the saliva and the gastric juices of the stomach, and, being very porous, 
they are quickly peaspeasane by the digestive fluids, and thus easily and 


quickly digested. | 
WHY DO WE USE THE WHOLE WHEAT? Because the 


outer coats of the wheat berry (usually discarded by the white flour miller) 
are rich in the elements that make brain, bone and muscle. We make them 


digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 
Keeps the stomach sweet and clean and the bowe.s healthy and active. 


The Biscuit (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for 
any meal in combination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. TRISCUIT is the shredded 
sea. Our Cook Book is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 
“IT'S ALLIN THE SHREDS” 
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A Case or Bap 

This is the note that a mother son. “whose 
education had been sadly — 

“Deer mother, _ 

rine: have married a male clerk. 
Your sun ; 

Robert.” 
Will H. Hendrickson 


APPEARANCES AGAINST THEM 
Ruth was a city-bred little girl, and was making her début into 
country life. While out driving with her mother she saw several men 
and women kneeling in a row, their faces close to the ground. . 
“What are they doing ?” she asked in an awestruck whisper. 
“Weeding the onions, dear,” her mother replied. 
“Oh,” with a sigh of relief, “ : — wes were praying to the 


devil.” 
M. Budd 


INVENTION NEEDED 
By Minna Irving 


The twentieth century overflows 
With geniuses galore, 

But there is room we all agree 
For one inventor more. 

While airships soar and autos make 
Pedestrians into mutton, 

By wireless telegraph we pray 
For a loseless collar-button. 


Nurr SED 
Two men, each driving a light team, were approaching each 


- other from opposite directions when they suddenly and somewhat 
severely collided. | One of the men, who was cross-eyed, exclaimed 


angrily: “ Why don’t you look where you’re going ?” 
The other immediately retorted: “ And os don’ t you go where 


ou’re looking ?” 
y Sarah L. Tenny 
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The fact that Quaker Oats is “better every way” 
you will like Quaker Oats best. 


Quaker Qats 


contains only the finest quality of selected, pure, white 
oats; the process of manufacture is the result of 
years of constant progress; the Quaker 
Mills are models of cleanliness and purity. 

You will never order common oats once you have 

used Quaker Oats. Better try Quaker Oats today. 

Large package 10c. At grocers everywhere. 

‘Made by the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Have Breaklas 
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: As Toup OvErR THE TELEPHONE 


The story of a balking mule named “Shoe,” driven: Nees an old . ; : 


negro named “Abe,” and. owned by a wholesale feed house. One 
day Shoe balked on Broad Street and refused absolutely to be driven 
again. After old Abe had spent his energies on Shoe for an hour in 
the vain endeavor to get him to start, he went into a store to telephone 
his employers. The following i is wet a party of gentlemen near the 

telephone heard: 
“Please, marm, gimme number two hund’ed an’ leven. Is dat 
you, Marse Henry? . . . Yessir, dis,is Abe. I dun ring yer up, 
sir, ter tell 7 about ne Shoe, he dun balk down yer on Broad 


Street, sir.’ 


= 


**Bout a hour, sir.” 


" I dun wear de whip handle o out on bien, sir.” 

ye Yessir, I kick him in de belly *bout eight times, sir.’ 

“‘Marse Henry, I would ha’ Kicks um some mo’ but I hu’t me big 
toe on um 1 de las’ time I kick um.’ 
| ‘*"Pwis’ he tail? © No, sir, not dis nigger. A gemman from New 
York, he twis’ he tail. ~ | 


és 


“No, air, I don’t think he dead. “De doctor take him ’” way in de ' 
amb’lance.” 


_ “Yessir, it was sure foolish.” 
“Marse Henry, I done set fire under Sh 


“De harness? Dun bu’n de harness clean off um.” 


“De cart? Yessir, dun ssiin n de cart too, sir, all . om, ‘one 
wheel, sir.” 


” 


“Yessir, I git de feed out fust, sir.” ee ey 


“ ” 


“ Marse money is you want me to come back to de store anil go to 


work, or mus’ I wait fer Shoe to move?” saw 
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Whiting Papers 
of the HIGHEST GRADE 


Made by the Largest Manufacturers 
of Fine Writing Papers in the World 


Did you ever compare a box of Whiting’s 
French Organdie or Glacé with any cther 
so-called high-grade correspondence paper? Get 
a box and compare it with what you are using, 
and you will understand why they are in such 
enormous demand. 

Whiting’s Woven Linen is the highest-type linen. 
paper, greatly appreciated for gentlemen’s use. 

We should be pleased to send you our exquisitely embossed 
booklet containing the latest authority on the etiquette of corre- 
spondence, forms of invitation, etc., on receipt of 4 cents for post- 
age. It is of great service to any one, no matter how well 
posted on society matters, to refresh the memory on the finer 
points of the etiquette of correspondence. 

Whiting’s papers can be obtained from all dealers in 
stationery. 


Whiting Paper Company 
148, 150, 152 Duane Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Mills, Holyoke, [ass. 
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Circumstances ALTER, ETC.” 
Timothy Woodruff was once enjoying a walk in the vicinity of 
Albany when he came vpon two men rclling about in the road in a 
desperate fight. ‘The man on top was pummelling the other unmerci- 
fully. Mr. Woodruff intervened, with the- eens that an armistice 
was declared between the two. | 
“I don’t see how you can look me in the face,” indignantly 
exclaimed Woodruff to the man who had been.on top—an individual 
who was, by the way, a much larger man than his opponent; “ don’t 
you know that it’s an infernal shame to keep striking a man when 
he’s down? ” 

A broad grin came to the countenance of the rebuked one. 
‘“‘ Sure, me friend,” he said, “ if ye knew all the trouble I had to git 
him down, ye wouldn’t be talkin’ like that! ” 
Edwin Tarrisse 


Yer Ficures Can’r Lie 
‘IT suppose you see a good many automobiles passing this way,” 
said the touring statistician to the farmer. 
“Oh, yes, a tolerably good number.” 
“ Possibly a half-dozen a day? ” 
“ Oh, more’n that, I reckon.” 
_ “As many as a dozen a day? ” 
‘Waal, I guess some days I’ve seen as many as a dozen, but it 
ain’t often.” 
. “ Well,” persisted the tourist, “ about how many do you figure 
you average a day?” 
** Waal, I'll tell you,” replied the farmer, thoughtfully stroking 


his chin, “ the average varies!” 
E. J. J. 


Usep To It 
On a railroad train the other day, a man slowly came to his senses 
after a long slumber. 
“Conductor, why didn’t you wake me up, as I asked you? 
Here I am miles beyond my station.” 
“T did try, sir, but the best I could do, all I could get from you 
was, ‘All right, Maria; get the children their — and I’ll be 


down—in—a minute.’ ” 


Clarence Birch 
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Borated Talcum 


The Mennen Caddie 
offers instant relief from chaps and 


skin roughness which keen fall winds 
bring to out-of-door folks. 


Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Powder 
is put up in non-refillable box—Men- 
nen’s face on the cover guarantees it’s 
genuine. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
(Down to Date) ‘ 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 


How dear to my heart.are.the scenes of my childhood 
fond recollection presents them to view; 
The orchard, the meadow, the dear tangled wildwood, 

And all the loved spots that my infancy knew. Ae ; 


Yet one thing I can but recall with a shudder— 
I wonder I live now the story to tell: 

Of how I oft drank from the old oaken bucket, 
The germ-breeding bucket that hung in the well. 


How oft as a boy, when returning from working, ; 
I came from the meadows where long I had toiled, 
And seized the rude bucket where microbes were lurking, 
To drink of the water, unfiltered, unboiled! 


I might have caught typhoid, marasmus, or measles; 
_I wonder that ever I lived to grow up, 
For using that unhygienic old bucket 
Instead of employing a sterilized cup. 


I thought it was sweet from the brim to receive it; - 
The draught so refreshing could not fail to please; 
Ah, foolish I was, for I could not believe it; 
That water no doubt contained { germs of disease. 


"Twas strange that j in days of my earliest childhood 
The bells of the village had not tolled my knell 
For drinking bacteria out of that bucket, 
The non-sterile: bueket that hung in the well. 


REFRAIN 


The old oaken bucket, the germ-laden bucket, 
_ The death-dealing bucket that hung in the well. 
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PayMenT IN Fou 
Once there was a Woman who loved Bridge Whist, and was 
; pleased to gather in the Ducats. So this Enterprising One gave a 
Luncheon, and invited thereto her friends. After they had partaken 
of many Tempting Viands, they played Bridge Whist after the Man- 
ner of the Times. Now, it chanced that among the Guests was a 
- Sweet-and Innocent One who had never played Bridge Whist- for 
’ Money. But she could not offend her Hostess by refusing to play. 
So she played. And when she departed she was informed by the 
Hostess that she Owed her the Sum of Forty Dollars. Now this 
Sweet and Innocent One had been but a short time Married, and she 
Feared Greatly to tell her husband of her Loss. But in her Great 
Extremity she at last told him of her Debt to the Kind Hostess, and 
he was full of Wrath. Then the Husband sent to the Kind Hostess 
the Sum of Forty-One Dollars. But the Hostess, though Enterpris- 
ing, was Honest, so she wrote the Husband that there was an Error; 
the Sum his wife owed her was but Forty Dollars. Then the Man 
smiled Grimly, and wrote thus to the Kind Hostess: “‘The One Dol- . 


lar extra is for the Luncheon.” 
E. M. H. 


THREE YEARS 


“How long,”’ asked the — of a vagrant pepe, “have you 


been without any means of support?” rh 
“Since my wife died in 1903, suh,” veapontil the darkie 


respectfully. : 
J. M. Hendrickson 


4 
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An Story 
She (poutingly): ‘‘ You never tell me you love me any more.’ 
He: “ a I’m a newspaper man and I never go to _ with 


stale news.’ 
Will S. Gidley 


Seems LIKELY 
Nellie: “Did the groom seem to be happy during the wedding 


ceremony ?” 
'Nora: “Not so happy as he seemed to be during the wedding 


breakfast. ” 
G: T 5 Evans 


When You Hang the “A rtlooms”’ 


Prices as low as $3 and up to $30 accord-— 
ing to material. The cheaper and medium- 
‘ price curtains are marvellously effective. 
Ask to be shown the Artloom Tapestries, 
curtains, couch-covers, and table-covers the 
very next time you go shopping. (Identify 


IME to take down the summer drap- 
eries and replace them with rich, warm 
hangings for autumn and winter. The 
woman who knows about Artloom Tapes- 


tries now has the advantage; she gives to 


her rooms an effect of comfort, of luxury, 
and of taste out of all proportion to the cost. 

We don’t know low it is with you, but 
in most homes s.*tloom i:angings are just 
what is needed: they do more to furnish 
a room than anything’ else in it. Curtains 
for parlor, living-room, dining-room, bed- 
rooms, den, or any place in the house. 


by label Artloom om every piece.) Your 
merchant doubtless has them. ‘The only 
trouble is that in some stores the assort- 
ment doesn’t do us justice. Please remem- 
ber we have the largest tapestry works in 
the United States and your dealer can get 
anything we make, 


' Send to-day for our free style book ‘6J”’ of Artloom creations 


with designs” in 


color. We 


shall’ enclose, also without 


cost, a charming little book, ‘‘ Home-making,’’ by Edith W. 


Fisher, with _ illustrated 


schemes _for 


interior decoration. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills © #% Philadelphia 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
‘By M. E. Killilee 
Miss Boston, with a haughty mien, 
 Was'boasting of her “stock ’’; 
_ “My ancestors,” she proudly cried, 
homes at Plymouth Rock!” 
J 
“Miss Gotham, with a roguish smile, 
Said gaily, “I beg pardon, 
€ But I’m more up-to-date, for mine 
Found ‘jobs’ at Castle Garden. ” 


A Nove. 
A small boy was instructed that the breast of a eichen was 
‘called the white meat and the legs the dark meat. Soon after he 
_. ¢went to spend the afternoon with his Sunday School teacher, a young 
': lady of whom he was very fond. Upon returning home, he was full 
_ of the good time he had had. 
“ And what did you do at Miss B.’ 3?” asked his mother. 
“Oh, she told me wonderful stories. And I sat on her dark meat 


and leaned my head against her white meat !” 
Helen Sherman Griffith 


At THE Hovse Party 
“Don’t you think our hostess has very winning ways?” 
“Yes, indeed,” he replied forcefully, as he thought of the fifty - 
had lost to her at 
Natura THERMOMETER 
Doctor: “How can you tell, thes, madam, stich the water 
_ is too cold or too warm unless you have a thermometer?” 
Mother of A-New-Born: “When the baby’s blue, I know the 
water is too cold; when red, it’s too warm.” i 
Adam S. Gregorius 


ANOTHER SAYING EXPLODED 


“Two heads are better than one, aren’t they?” 


“Hm! I guess you never paid any milliner’s bills.” 
J. M. Hendrickson 


. 
: 


—One of six pictures appearing in current magazines, 
at e onte of outdoor sports along the Coast Line—Shasta Route, 

the wonderful highway along the old mission trail, 

Los Angeles to San Francisco via Santa Barbara, Paso Robles, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, and San José, thence 
over the Siskiyous, 


northward through the great Sacramento Valley, to, 
an amette, and, yo 


Write Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic ent I, Union Ferry Building, San Francisco, - 


through the Oregon valleys of the ie River, Um 
‘anager, 
fornia, for descriptive literature. ‘ 


git 
| 
along them. 
COAST LINE. 
7 
: i 


" Dey say dat once upon a time, 


Walnuts and ‘Wine 
DISAPPOINTED 
When critters all could talk, 


Dat ol’ Brer Raccoon started out 
To take er little walk. 


An’ he ain’t gone so very fur 
Befo’ he chance to see, 
Right by de paf ‘longside er him, — 


Er loaded ’simmon tree. 


Den ol’ Brer Raccoon up an’ ’low, 
“Dis hyer is whar I stop. 

I’s gwine to set down in de shade | 
Until dem ’simmons drop.”’ - | 


’Caze were lazy lak, an’ fat, 
An’ climbin’ he did hate; 


Ses he, “I’s hyeard dat all things come’ 


So be: sarche: out er easy 

_An’:sot an’ scratched his nose — / 
Until fo’ long he felt so good | 
He into er doze. 


An’ while: he were  allbaigle’ some 
Brer Possum happened by, 

An’ when he seen Brer Raccoon dere 
He laugh an’ wunk his eye. 


Den he clum up dat ’simmon tree, 
- Achucklin’ to hese’f, 

An’ et, an’ et, an’ et, ontil 
Dey wa’n’t no ’simmons lef’. 


An’ when Brer Raccoon did wake up 
An’ ’gun to hunt de groun’ ‘ 

To get de ’simmons dat had fell, . 
Dere wa’n’t none to be foun’, ; 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, new JERSEY 


CPEN ENTIRE YEAR 


: Automobiling Driving 
Horseback Riding 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


Golfing 


Booklet and Rates on Application 


Leeds @ Lippincott 
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An’ when he look up in de tree 
He sigh des fit to bus’; 

Ses he, “ Things come to dem dat waits— 
"Less some-un gits ‘em fus’. mi 


Now, dere’s a cnaul dat dis tale 
Will prove widout a doubt ; 

But whut hit is I ain’t gwine tell. 
I'll leave you, to fin’ out. 


wt 


SrorKvILLE Courier PiEease Copy 
Mrs. Maloney: “Twins do be the great misfortune.” 
Mrs. Finnegan: “Shure an’ they be ! Wan o’ thim misfortunes 


that niver come single.” 


C. A. Bolton 
wt 


THE WASHERWOMAN 


(IN WORDSWORTH ’s REALISTIC STYLE) 
‘By Harry T. Baker 


Hang the washing, mother 
And pin it on the line. 

Our Willie’s socks that were so soiled 
Are now all sweet and fine. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
This large, fair sheet of white, 

In length six feet and five in width— 

It gives me pure delight. 


_ Why, Ma! how red your knuckles look 
From scrubbing Father’s shirt! 

_ Cold cream you must apply at once 
To save your hands from hurt. 


Let no rude breeze disturb this quilt, 
Nor fowl upon it swoop; 

For once it covered Sammy’s toes 
Before he died of croup. 


| 

| 

| 
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WITHOUT STROPPING 


A shave every day in the year for Jess than 
two cents a week, with the wonderful double- 
edged wafer blades of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


One million satisfied users prove the supremacy of the Gillette, a su- 
premacy due to the double-edged wafer blades which require No Stropping and 
are Always Sharp—facts true only A the Gillette Blade. If there is 
a single user who is not getting the utmost satisfaction, we want 
to know it. 


SOLID SATISFACTION FOR EVERY ONE 


Any man can shave himself smoothly and easily with the 
Gillette. It is the simplest as well as the best and most durable 


razor made. Every double-edged wafer blade is as perfect as 

science and skill can make it. ‘The steel used in the — ‘Playing 

ture of Gillette Blades is made specially for this Cards 

a unique process which required years to perfect, this ste steel Pad For 25c. Silver or Stamps 
into Gillette double-edged blades, uniform 

in temper, and with the most perfect shaving edge and the name of a friend 


in the world. 


NO STROPPING NO HONING ALWAYS SHARP — 

50,000 double-edged blades a day ¢ 
are turned out at our factory—100,000 shaving 
edges—the strongest kind of evidence that Gil- 
lette Razors are widely used and appreciated. d 

Every man should secure a Gillette Razor. round corners and gold edges, i in 
inn leatherette telescope case. 


12 BLADES—24 SHARP EDGES 
The Gillette Razor is packed in a handsome leather case with 12 double-edged blades (24 pall 
=) each blade good for an average of more than 20 smooth, delightful shaves without stropping. 
dulled throw away as you do a used pen. A new blade inserted in a second. 


PRICES: Tri ple Silver-plated Set with 12 Blades, $9 s_ Standard Combination Set with 
Shaving Brush and Soap in Triple Silver-plated Holders, $7.803 Extra Blades, 10 for 5O0c. 


Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere. Send to-day for our handsome illustrated booklet, « 


Gillette Sales Company, 271 Times Building, New Youks 


illette 


who does not use the Gil- 
lette Razor, we-send post- 
paid, to every address a full 
deck of playing cards, regular 
50c. quality, celluloid finish, with 


NO STROPPING,NO HONING. R aZOr — 


For Children While hile Cutting Their Teeth. 


O14 and Wel-Tred Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CUR¢S 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


a ‘ 
Actual Size 
Ready for Use 
Gillette 
‘ 
G 
i 
| 


_ that all paths lead to the grave!” 
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His Mosr Accurate 

genial. Mark Twain: -complains that: Rie ‘a most surprising 
number of “doubles.” Only the other day a gentleman wrote to 
him from Florida, saying that he had been taken so often for Mr. 


Clemens that he thought it a matter of duty to'send his photograph 


to the real original. 
The likeness, as shown the was remark- 


able—so much so, indeed, that Mark sat vein and wrote the fol- 


lowing reply: 
“My pear Str:—I thank you very much for your letter and the sine / 


graph. In my opinion, you are certainly more like me than any other of my 


doubles. In fact, I am sure that if you stood before me in a mirrorless frame, 
I could shave by you.” : 
René Bache 
Aut Looxep ALIKE 

Uncle Eph had long boasted that he had never needed the ser- 
vices of a doctor, but now he was ill, and his neighbor felt that the 
time had come when a Feveicion should be called. 

“Come, now, Uncle Eph,” said:she, “we will call whomever you 


- wish—you know there’s a good allopath and a good homeopath, and 


there’s a new doctor, an osteopath. Now, who’ll you have?” 
“Wal,” drawled Uncle Eph, “I dunno:¢z it matters—they do say 


_ Mrs. W. B. Phipps 
wt 


A QUESTION 
- By J. L. Armor 
If a saint were sick and weary, 
In fact, were very ill, 
Would his ‘timbus by his sickness 
Become an imbecile ? 


A New Kinp or FuNERAL 
Our janitor appeared the other morning with the request that he 


‘be allowed to do his work early in the day, as he wanted the after- 


noon off. 
‘What is the matter, Fritz?” inquired my mother. . 
“Vell, you see, I vish to go ofer to Jersey, City vid. mine vife, to 


see a friendt git hisself buried.” 
R. B. Sweezey 
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LITHIA WATER 


is looked upon as a ‘‘ First Aid” to the home en- 
tertainer. ‘‘ Londonderry,” because of its purity 
and great absorbent properties, is not only a delicious 
beVerage by itself, but the most perfect diluent for 
all wines and liquors. It enhances their delicious- 
ness and counteracts harm from their use. 
‘* Londonderry” is incomparable as a basis for 
all ‘‘ mixed drinks,” imparting to them a dis- 
tinctive taste and character. Our booklet entitled, 


9 being a collec. 
66 QY tion of carefully 
ceipts for cheer- 
ing concoctions, 
both temperance 
] end otherwise 
will be mail 
free to any address on request. It tells how to make all kinds of deli« 
cious drinks that will cause you to be the envy of your friends and 
for you the reputation of being an 
deal entertainer. rite for it to-day. 
. Londond: Lithia Water is served at all 
first-clase hotets and clubs, and is sold by 
druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 


The Sparkli in quarts, and 
splits; the Still in bottles 


Londenderry Lithia Spring Water Co. 
43 Elm St., Nashua, N. H. 


Can. 


~ : 4 
| 
¢ 
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If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 10c for sample packet. 
ae H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. 8S. A., and Toronto, ME He 
i 
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Tue Demanp or Lasor 

It was formerly the custom of a paper mill in Massachusetts to 
pay the workers semi-monthly; and, the operatives having found 
the practice somewhat inconvenient from their standpoint, it was 
decided to send a delegate to the head of the firm to state their: 
grievance. An Irishman, rather well known for his sagacity and 
persuasive powers, was selected for the task. He duly waited on 
the “boss,” who said: “Well, Michael, what can I do for you?” 

“Tf ye plase, sor,” said Mike, “I’ve been sint as a diligate by 
the workers to ask a favor of ye regardin’ the paymint of our wages.’ 

“What do they want?” 

“Sor, it is the desire of mesilf‘an’ of ivery other man in oi estab- 


‘lishmint that we resayve our semi-monthly pay every wee 
Edwin Tarrisse 


A Literary Critic 

A good story is told at the expense of a well-known young club- 
' man in Philadelphia, who is said to bé possessed of an incurable 
desire to make love to every attractive girl he meets. 

_ This incorrigible was recently presented to an extremely handsome 
and talented young woman, towards whom he at once exhibited 
the usual symptoms of capitulation. During the course of their 
first conversation the clubman chanced to observe: 

“I understand that you’re quite a ny person. Do you 
care for fiction?” 

“No,” replied the young woman, who had received previous 
warning of the propensity of the clubman; “so please don’t tell me 
that I’m the only girl you ever loved. ” 


T. 


In SEMBLANCE, AT LEasT 

Once while we were journeying in England the guard put into 
our compartment a little girl who was travelling alone. She was 
eight years old and French, she told us in the animated conversation - 
she at once entered upon, so unlike the demure little English child. 
“T have let my house in Paris,” she said, “and come to live in Eng- 
land, where I like it very much. There is the loveliest old gentleman 
where I live now—oh, how I love him!” and she dramatically held 
her hand to her heart. “I call him grandfather, my dear grand- 
father. ” 

** And is he a oneal we queried. 


“T do not know,” she replied, “but he is made just like one.’ 
F. B.N. 
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“Young Love 
and Old Hate” 


form a fascinating partnership in Lewis B. Ely’s 


striking tale, which is the complete novel in the 


November Lippincott’s Magazine. The local 


color in this vivid American novel will make it 


as notable as the story is fine. 


Other features are tales of Western flavor, and 
genuine humor, by George Carling, D. M. 


Henderson, Jr., and Maarten Maartens; an Army- 


Navy football yarn by Captain Buchanan; a 
characteristic story by E. F. Benson; and readable 


papers by Wolf von Schierbrand and Mary Moss. 


The eighteen pages of “ Walnuts ‘and Wine” are 


especially funny. 


November 
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BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY 

By Walter Pulitzer 

To wed, or not to wed; — 

That is the question. 

Whether ’tis better 

To remain single, 

And disappoint a few women— 

For a time; 

Or marry, 

And disappoint one woman— 


For life ?- 


Nosiuity versus Divinity 

When Lord Elphiston was in America a couple of years ago, he 
_ was entertained at dinner by a family the head of which was to 
accompany his lordship on his hunting tour through the wilds of the 
Northwest. 

One of the assets of the family was a child of about five named 
Ethel, and during the dinner the child was big-eyed and big-eared 
with wonderment—in fact, completely overawed by the presence of 
the distinguished foreigner. 

Ethel heard her mother and father now and then say “ My 
lord this, and my lord that,” or “ Will you have some of this, my 
lord ? or some of that ? ” the dinner being a purely informal one. 

Finally, when Ethel’s mother was interested in the conversation 
of another guest, Ethel noticed that Milord was gazing interestedly 
at a dish of relishes quite out of his reach. Ethel, child though she 


was, thought she saw a chance to please Lord Elphiston, and in a 


firm, clear voice exclaimed: 


“ Mamma, God wants some pickles.” 
W. P. Strandborg 


As SEEN IN THE PaRK . 
A Boston gentleman and his small grandson were in an electric 
car one day when a young man with a black band on his sleeve 
got in. The little boy looked at it and then said, “Grandpapa, 
why does he have that on his sleeve?” 
His grandfather replied, “Because he has lost some relative.” 
“Oh,” said the boy, “I thought it was to keep the caterpillars 


from erawling up!” 
Mrs. Lowell D. Hoyt 
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Carolyn Wells, Mac Ellis Parker 
HUMOR Butler, Edward Childs Carpenter, Dorothea Dea- 
kin, Marion Hill, George Randolph Chester, Anne 


Warner, Lucy Copinger, Norval Richardson, and some new writers 


whose names will some day be famous, contribute delightfully 
humorous short stories to coming numbers of LIPPINCOTT’S. 


tales, for which LIPPINCOTT’S is widely 
WESTERN famous, will not be neglected in early 


issues. Caroline Lockhart, Will Leving- 


ton Comfort, George Brydges Rodney, Francis Lynde, C. 


Cunningham, and several clever new writers, have written ride: 
stories of the virile West. 


on varied themes—from mystery to sentiment, 
STORIES from business to adventure—are already in 
hand from E. F. Benson, Constance Smedley, 

Mrs. I. Zangwill, Lawrence S. Mott, Minna Thomas Antrim, 
Georg Schock, Edith Robinson, Olivia Howard Dunbar, George 
Allen England, Charles Newton Hood, Harold eimai er 
Metcalf Roof, George Seibel, and others. 


by Marie van Vorst, Grace MacGowan Cooke, 
N VEL Caroline Wood Morrison, Anna Rogers, Helen 
Milecete, and others whose names we are not 


yet ready to announce, are soon to delight the thousands who 
welcome LIPPINCOTT’S monthly complete novel. ; 


- In the clever papers, popular poems, and “Walnuts and Wine” 


for forthcoming issues, there will be some —— ve tac. in 


store for 1907. 
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A Suor 
At the race track in Oakland, California, during the early part 
of last season, R——n, a well-known jockey, was thrown and badly | 
injured. The doctors in consultation. decided that an immediate _ 
operation was necessary to save the boy’s life. On being informed © 
of this, the injured one asked what his chances were, and was told : : 
“ About one in ten, if we operate.” 
“ And if you don’t operate, Doc ?’’ 
“Well, about one in a hundred.” 
“Sort of in God’s hands, ain’t it ?’’ 
“ Why, certainly,” admitted the surprised M.D. 
A contented grin touched the s lips and twinkled i 
his shrewd eyes. 
“Well, say, Doc, I guess I'd rather play a Hundeéid-so-as shot 


y with Him in the saddle than a ten-to-one with you fellows up. Just 


~ let her go, Doc.” 
She went. The long shot won, and R——n is again riding win- 
ners at the old place. ; 
z H. C. Robinson 
PREMATURE 
“Conductor,” exclaimed an irate woman who carried many 
_ bundles, as she paused on the platform of the crowded street-car, 
_ “T thought I told you that I wanted to get off at Pelham Avenue!” 
“But, madam 
“Don’t you say a word! I know all about your having a crowd 
- aboard, and;not being able to remember where: sti gets off. 
I’ve heard all that before.” 
“But, madam, I——”’ 
“You may be sure I shall report you, atts and for your impudence, 
too.” 
She alighted; the conductor rang his bell, and as the car started 
he said politely, as he touched his cap: — 
“T’m very sorry, madam, but Pelham awennia is a block farther 


on. 


Not UNNATURAL 
Sable: Do you think your wife will be asked to address the 
meeting ?” : 


Cable: “No; it won’t be necessary.” 
G. T. Evans 
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